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Power grab by 
federal regulators 
puts hometown 
electricity 
consumers at risk! 

DURING THE HOTTEST HOURS 

of the summer, parts of the 
electricity grid reach capacity. 

Today, hometown customers — 

90% of whom are small 
business or residential rate¬ 
payers— stand first in line 
when transmission is scarce. That’s because it was their rate dollars that built and 
maintained the system. 



The Federal Energy Regulatory Commission wants to change all this. In a topsy-turvy 
Washington-knows-best scheme, FERC’s message to hometown consumers when trans¬ 
mission is tight — “let ’em sweat.” 


That’s right, “let ’em sweat” ... and make way for rogue power traders who don’t generate 
an electron of power. 


This is all part of FERC’s grandiose regulatory fantasy that would federalize how America 
buys, sells, and transmits electricity. 

It’s time for Congress to curb FERC’s regulatory enthusiasm. Otherwise, “let ’em sweat.” 


EUSA 

Electric Utility Shareholders Alliance 


P.O. Box 104595 
Jefferson City, MO 65110-4595 


Designer Genes: Will They Wash? 


Henry I. Miller, M.D., is 
a research fellow at the 
Hoover Institution. 


A process called gene therapy has enabled 
scientists to create significantly smarter 
mice, demonstrating that a seemingly 
minor genetic alteration can improve performance on 
a wide range of learning and memory tasks. Aside 
from being bad news for cats, the success of gene 
therapy for purposes of “enhancement” heightens 
the debate about the ethics of making designer 
humans. 

Gene therapy, the introduction of new genes 
into an animal or a human, can be performed for two 
purposes. Most commonly, physicians try to correct 
genetic or acquired disorders by getting the new 
genes to synthesize missing or defective gene 
products. But it can also be used for nontherapeutic 
purposes, such as overcoming baldness or enabling 
us to run faster. 

Joe Tsien, the Princeton University molecular 
biologist who led the mouse-improvement research, 
has posed some ethical questions raised by genetic 
enhancement. “There will be issues of access and 
who can afford it. Whether the social wealthy class 
will have the intellectual advantage over poor people, 
these are real questions coming down the road.” 

But society already has come to terms with 
similar issues. Gene therapy for enhancement should 
be considered in light of society’s permissiveness 
toward experimental medical and surgical 
interventions in general and those intended for 
nontherapeutic purposes in particular. Cosmetic 
surgery is performed for all sorts of nontherapeutic 
purposes. Drugs are frequently used for relatively 
trivial indications, such as modest obesity, age spots, 
and baldness. And there have been numerous clinical 
trials of appetite suppressants, memory- and 


performance-enhancing drugs, and human growth 
hormone for hormonally normal but shorter-than- 
average children. 

Patients’ psychological well-being and freedom 
to choose are also important considerations. “Mere” 
enhancement is not trivial to the adolescent boy who 
is six inches shorter than anyone else in his class or 
to many people of either sex who suffer hair loss. 
One need look no further than the huge societal 
demand for cosmetics, cosmetic surgery, and health 
clubs to be reminded how important people consider 
it is to look and feel good. 

The issues surrounding whether a patient 
suffers from a condition that warrants treatment, the 
kinds and magnitude of risks, equal access to therapy, 
and the relationship between medical intervention 
and discrimination are fundamentally no different for 
gene therapy than for other interventions. Therefore, 
innovations such as gene therapy, even when used 
for enhancement, should be treated similarly to 
other analogous medical and quasi-medical 
interventions, except as scientific considerations 
may dictate. 

The Economist asked in an editorial, “What of 
genes that might make a good body better, rather 
than make a bad one good? Should people be able 
to retrofit themselves with extra neurotransmitters 
to enhance various mental powers, to change the 
color of their skin, or lift heavier weights?” Its 
libertarian answer, “Yes, they should. Within some 
limits, people have a right to make what they want 
of their lives.” 

In view of what people want and what society 
permits in other realms, should not those limits be 
very wide? 



Interested in more commentary on public policy? 

Visit us on-line at www.hoover.org or contact us to receive a complimentary copy of 
the 200-page, award-winning Hoover Digest. 


— Henry I. Miller, M.D. 


Hoover Institution. ..ideas defining a free society 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Stanford California 94305-6010 
Toll-free: 877.466.8374 Fax: 650.723.1687 
info@hoover.stanford.edu www.hoover.org 



POWER THAT’S 

MADE IN AMERICA. 



Electricity from coal can strengthen America’s 
future for centuries to come. 


Electricity from coal is America’s major source of affordable and reliable power. 
We get more than half our electricity from coal and have known reserves to meet our 
needs for over 250 years. Coal-generafed electricity is not only abundant, it is 
increasingly clean. We've reduced emissions of sulfur dioxide by 40% and will reduce 
nitrogen oxides emissions by the same amount by 2004. This has occurred even as 
electricity generated from coal has increased dramatically. America can rely on 
electricity from coal to drive our economy, secure our future and maintain our quality of life for centuries 
to come. That’s a powerful source of comfort for today and the future. 



THE COALITION FOR AFFORDABLE AND RELIABLE ENERGY 



www.CAREenergy.com 


Electricity from coal. Affordable. Reliable. Increasingly clean. 
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“We are his nemesis” 


B ritain has its first hero of this war. 
Lieutenant Colonel Tim Collins of 
the Royal Irish Regiment. Collins is 
heralded not yet for his feats on the bat¬ 
tlefield, but for the stirring address to 
his troops, the regiment’s 1st Battalion, 
on March 19, with battle imminent. As 
Sarah Oliver of the Mail on Sunday 
reported that night, Collins was “wear¬ 
ing his kukri, the Gurkha blade he is 
entitled to carry as a Gurkha comman¬ 
der. He spoke to his 800 men, an arm of 
Britain’s 16 Air Assault Brigade, at Fort 
Blair Mayne, their desert camp just 20 
miles from the Iraqi border.” 

The British have not lost their 
knack for battlefield eloquence: 

“It is my foremost intention to bring 
every single one of you out alive, but 
there may be people among us who will 
not see the end of this campaign. We 
will put them in their sleeping bags and 
send them back. There will be no time 
for sorrow. 

“The enemy should be in no doubt 
that we are his nemesis and that we are 
bringing about his rightful destruction. 
There are many regional commanders 
who have stains on their souls, and they 
are stoking the fires of hell for Saddam. 
He and his forces will be destroyed by 
this coalition for what they have done. 
As they die they will know their deeds 
have brought them to this place. Show 
them no pity. 

“We go to liberate, not to conquer. 
We will not fly our flags in their coun¬ 
try. We are entering Iraq to free a peo¬ 
ple, and the only flag that will be flown 


“Be the hunter, 
not the hunted” 


M eanwhile, Major General J.N. 
Mattis of the United States 


in that ancient land is their own. Show 
respect for them. 

“There are some who are alive at this 
moment who will not be alive shortly. 
Those who do not wish to go on that 
journey, we will not send. As for the 
others, I expect you to rock their world. 
Wipe them out if that is what they 
choose. 



“But if you are ferocious in battle, 
remember to be magnanimous in victo¬ 
ry. It is a big step to take another human 
life. It is not to be done lightly. I know 
of men who have taken life needlessly in 
other conflicts. They live with the mark 
of Cain upon them. 

“If someone surrenders to you, then 
remember they have that right in inter¬ 
national law, and ensure that one day 
they go home to their family. The ones 
who wish to fight? Well, we aim to 
please. 

“If you harm the regiment or its his¬ 
tory by over-enthusiasm in killing or in 


cowardice, know it is your family who 
will suffer. You will be shunned unless 
your conduct is of the highest—for your 
deeds will follow you down through his¬ 
tory. We will bring shame on neither 
our uniform nor our nation. [Collins 
warns his troops that Saddam may 
attack them with chemical weapons.] 

“It is not a question of if; it’s a ques¬ 
tion of when. We know that he has 
already devolved the decision to com¬ 
manders, and that means he has already 
taken the decision himself. If we survive 
the first strike we will survive the 
attack. 

“Iraq is steeped in history. It is the 
site of the Garden of Eden, of the Great 
Flood and the birthplace of Abraham. 
Tread lightly there. You will see things 
that no man could pay to see, and you 
will have to go a long way to find a more 
decent, generous and upright people 
than the Iraqis. You will be embarrassed 
by their hospitality, even though they 
have nothing. 

“Don’t treat them as refugees, for 
they are in their own country. Their 
children in years to come will know that 
the light of liberation in their lives was 
brought by you. 

“If there are casualties of war, then 
remember that when they woke up and 
got dressed in the morning they did not 
plan to die this day. Allow them dignity 
in death. Bury them properly and mark 
their graves. 

“As for ourselves, let’s bring everyone 
home and leave Iraq a better place for us 
having been there. Our business is now 
in the north.” ♦ 


Marine Corps delivered this equally 
impressive eve-of-battle message to the 
1st Marine Division, then in Kuwait: 

“For decades, Saddam Hussein has 
tortured, imprisoned, raped, and mur¬ 
dered the Iraqi people; invaded neigh¬ 


boring countries without provocation; 
and threatened the world with weapons 
of mass destruction. The time has come 
to end his reign of terror. On your 
young shoulders rest the hopes of 
mankind. 
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“When I give you the word, together 
we will cross the Line of Departure, 
close with those forces that choose to 
fight, and destroy them. Our fight is not 
with the Iraqi people, nor is it with 
members of the Iraqi army who choose 
to surrender. While we will move swift¬ 
ly and aggressively against those who 
resist, we will treat all others with 
decency, demonstrating chivalry and 
soldierly compassion for people who 
have endured a lifetime under Saddam’s 
oppression. 

“Chemical attack, treachery, and use 
of the innocent as human shields can be 
expected, as can other unethical tactics. 


Take it all in stride. Be the hunter, not 
the hunted: Never allow your unit to be 
caught with its guard down. Use good 
judgment and act in the best interests of 
our nation. 

“You are part of the world’s most 
feared and trusted force. Engage your 
brain before you engage your weapon. 
Share your courage with each other as 
we enter the uncertain terrain north of 
the Line of Departure. Keep faith in 
your comrades on your left and right 
and Marine Air overhead. Fight with a 
happy heart and strong spirit. 

“For the mission’s sake, our coun¬ 
try’s sake, and the sake of the men 


who carried the Division’s colors in 
past battles —who fought for life and 
never lost their nerve —carry out your 
mission and keep your honor clean. 
Demonstrate to the world there is ‘No 
Better Friend, No Worse Enemy’ than 
a U.S. Marine.” ♦ 

Flipper Goes to War 

T rained to detect and mark mines, a 
pod of Atlantic bottle-nosed dol¬ 
phins have been helping to speed 
humanitarian shipments to southern 
Iraq, winning the hearts of readers 
looking for something a little lighter in 
wartime news reports. But not everyone 
likes to see the cute pictures of Ensign 
Flipper. 

Stephanie Boyles, a wildlife biologist 
with PETA, says it is “just ridiculous” 
to spend time “trying to train animals 
that have lives and minds of their own 
to try and carry out these tasks for us.” 
Boyles complained to CNSNews last 
week that the dolphins “have not vol¬ 
unteered” for the mission. 

The dolphins, or “marine mammal 
systems,” swim alongside Navy boats, 
using their sonar to locate mines that 
might cause problems for ships carry¬ 
ing relief supplies into the port of Umm 
Qasr. Navy Captain Mike Tillotson told 
reporters in Iraq that the dolphins are 
trained to place a marker near any 
detected mines. Then they surface for 
fish. Each dolphin gets about 20 pounds 
of fish a day. 

Tillotson’s description of the dol¬ 
phins’ activities does not reassure 
PETA, however. Boyles says that it is 
her “great fear” that trainers at the 
Space and Naval War Systems Center in 
San Diego are using “negative rein¬ 
forcement in order to train these ani¬ 
mals.” No word yet on whether the dol¬ 
phins have also been trained to balance 
balls on their noses, a practice PETA 
also objects to. ♦ 
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Casual 


Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 1927-2003 


T he world has no need for 
another contribution to the 
fitting stream of tributes to 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan’s 
extraordinary life and work. But I 
hope a brief personal reminiscence 
will not be amiss. 

Everyone knows about Pat Moyni¬ 
han’s political and intellectual 
accomplishments. What is perhaps 
less well known is Pat’s humanity. 
The last time I spoke with him 
was in early November 2002. My 
father had recently had a major 
operation, and was home from 
the hospital. Pat had been in 
touch throughout with my moth¬ 
er, and had spoken with my 
father since the operation—but 
he didn’t want to bother them at 
their apartment by calling when 
they might be resting or busy. So 
he called me at home on a Satur¬ 
day afternoon to ask how my 
father was doing, and to pass on i 
his and Liz’s best wishes and 
love. 

The call was characteristic of 
Pat in a couple of ways. It was 
kind and thoughtful in its inten¬ 
tion with respect to my parents. 

It was also unusual in its execu¬ 
tion. Pat called, and our 15-year-old 
son answered the phone. Rather than 
simply ask for Susan or me, Pat 
engaged Joe in a discussion of his 
school and other activities. 

Joe was a bit awed to be speaking 
to the famous Mr. Moynihan; he also 
had some difficulty understanding 
Pat, whose speech patterns were, one 
recalls, a bit unusual. And the phone 
connection, for some reason, wasn’t 
very good. So by the end of their 
exchange, Joe was a little rattled, 
though proud to have had a real con¬ 
versation with a world-historical fig¬ 
ure—a kindness Pat knew he was 
performing, but performed naturally. 
(Susan reminded me, as we remi¬ 


nisced about this incident after hear¬ 
ing of Pat’s death, that Joe was the 
child who was in utero when Pat 
exclaimed to her, “I love pregnant 
women. They look as if, if you 
dropped them from a tall building, 
they would bounce.”) 

That day, after I got on the phone 
and reassured Pat about my father, we 
had a longish conversation about 
The Weekly Standard. Pat had 



particularly enjoyed one piece in the 
most recent issue, he said. What was 
that? I asked, assuming he would 
praise David Brooks on “Saddam’s 
Brain” or Max Boot on deterrence, or 
perhaps even Gary Anderson on Nor¬ 
man Podhoretz’s book on the 
Prophets. No. Pat wanted to praise, at 
some length, Joe Epstein’s review of 
the new biography of Max Beer- 
bohm. 

It turned out Pat Moynihan was a 
great fan of Max Beerbohm. As a 
young man studying in London in 
the early 1950s, it seems, Pat had 
made a pilgrimage to visit the elderly 
Beerbohm. But, if I recall the story 
accurately, after taking trains and 


buses to arrive at Beerbohm’s house, 
Pat had approached the gate, felt sud¬ 
denly intimidated at the thought of 
meeting the great man, and returned 
to London. 

Having myself been intimidated 
(through no fault of his) by Pat 
Moynihan for the almost forty years 
I’d known him, I was amused at the 
idea of Pat’s being intimidated by 
anyone. But I was reminded, as he 
dilated brilliantly on Beerbohm’s 
works and his meaning to the young 
readers and writers of Pat’s genera¬ 
tion, how unusual—how unique— 
was the range of Moynihan’s inter¬ 
ests, knowledge, and enthusiasm. 

The Weekly Standard had the 
honor to publish Pat Moynihan 
once. He reviewed—generously 
and enthusiastically—Norman 
Podhoretz’s memoir, Ex-Friends , 
in February 1999. He offered 
only what he called “one quiet 
reservation” about Norman’s 
“thrilling” book. Surely, Pat 
wrote, “Lionel Trilling and his 
wife Diana were never truly ex¬ 
friends. Indeed in the closing 
paragraph of the chapter on 
Trilling, [Podhoretz] records, ‘I 
think about him a lot, always 
with admiration, gratitude, and 
indeed love.’ That is as it should 
be.” It was characteristic of Pat 
that even in a book review, he 
would want to soften a rupture, 
to heal a break. 

I first met Pat when, as a 12- 
year-old, I did a bit of volunteer work 
in his campaign for New York City 
Council president in 1965. I then 
worked for him in the summer of 
1970 in the Nixon White House, and 
in his 1976 Senate primary race 
against Bella Abzug. While we subse¬ 
quently drifted apart politically, I 
always remained proud to claim some 
relationship of debt and obligation to 
him. He was a kind benefactor and a 
gentle instructor, who put friendship 
ahead of partisanship, generosity 
ahead of ideology. I will think about 
him a lot, always with admiration, 
gratitude, and indeed love. 

William Kristol 
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Correspondence 


Shia Madness 

I commend Stephen Schwartz for his 
truly insightful article on the Shia 
Muslims of today (“Fear Not the Shias,” 
March 24). Increasingly, it is becoming 
critical to recognize and understand the 
differences between this traditionally 
oppressed minority and the remainder of 
the Islamic world. The latter has 
oppressed, terrorized, and killed the Shia 
for the past 1,400 years wherever they 
were. 

Therefore, it is no surprise that some 
of the greatest despots and world terror¬ 
ists today happen not to be Shia Muslim 
(take Saddam, bin Laden, Qaddafi, and 
the entire Saudi clan for starters). 

As a Shia Muslim, I also recognize that 
Shias have made some mistakes in the 
recent past, which have contributed to 
their image problem in the West. 
However, at heart, Shias are a peace-lov¬ 
ing people who have a profound sense of 
human justice and dignity. Americans 
would do well to find out more about this 
long-misunderstood minority. When 
they do, they will find a warm and sincere 
people willing to reach out to meet and 
greet their liberators, and strive towards a 
Middle East based on justice, democracy, 
pluralism, and human rights. 

Jaffer Syed 
Toronto, Canada 

A S A SECULAR, AMERICAN LAWYER who 
is also Shia, I was very pleased to 
read Stephen Schwartz’s article. We Shias 
have always maintained that Wahhabism 
is a threat to all peoples. We recognized 
the Taliban as an enemy of the world long 
before 9/11. How can the murderers of 
the Prophet’s family be Muslims, never 
mind leaders of Islam? I have been taught 
love of all peoples: Jews, Christians, etc. 

I will be thankful the day Saddam 
Hussein dies. I only hope that we do not 
lose this opportunity to once and for all 
destroy the terrorist, fundamentalist 
Wahhabi movement. 

Reaz H.Jafri 
Manhasset, NY 

Democracy Doubts 

A lthough Reuel Marc Gerecht 
makes reasonably strong arguments 


for establishing a democracy in “Why We 
Need a Democratic Iraq” (March 24), 
there are many compelling reasons why it 
will not, should not, or cannot be real¬ 
ized. The president refers to “representa¬ 
tive government” rather than democ¬ 
racy—interpreted as “majority” rule, 
which tends to rotate its rules and is 
therefore unstable. Who wants to extend 
the instability in Iraq for a moment 
longer? 

In his writings, economist James M. 
Buchanan grapples with the injustice and 
inefficiency arising from unfettered 
majority rule in parliamentary assem¬ 
blies. Buchanan determined that majori¬ 
ty rule can be safely allowed to operate in 
ordinary politics, but requires a constitu¬ 



tional framework for stability. In Iraq, 
there is no history of constitutional rule, 
and stability will therefore be harder to 
attain. 

Douglas A. Robertson 
The Woodlands, TX 

After Iraq Falls 

J effrey Bell’s “Bush’s Grand Strategy” 
(March 24) takes a look at the big pic¬ 
ture, but one point about the fallout from 
the war in Iraq is worth expanding. 
American troops in Iraq will cut off the 
overland route of weapons from Iran to 
Syria. This will short-circuit Hamas. 
Fewer weapons mean fewer attacks on 


Israel. Fewer attacks mean peace between 
Israel and the Arabs becomes more likely. 

An Iraq that is friendly to the United 
States also allows us to keep a close eye on 
the nascent Iranian nuclear program. If it 
becomes necessary to use force against 
Iran, they will be between American 
allies Afghanistan, Iraq, and Pakistan. 
There will not be another kabuki dance 
like in Turkey to position American 
troops for an attack. 

Jerry D. Staatz 
Grand Prairie, TX 

Federalism Lives 

F ew true conservatives doubt the 
wisdom of reining in skyrocketing 
medical malpractice costs. Fewer still 
believe that even legitimately victimized 
plaintiffs should, in essence, win the lot¬ 
tery as a result of their doctor’s negli¬ 
gence. To this end, William Tucker cites 
California’s 1976 law approvingly, which 
caps non-economic damages at $250,000, 
in “Legal Malpractice” (March 24). But 
this immediately raises a question that I 
believe most Weekly Standard readers 
should also ponder: Why should tort 
reform be a federal issue? Tort law is 
almost uniquely a creature of the com¬ 
mon law, which is to say, state law. So is 
insurance. So is physician regulation. 

While it’s always easier to attack a 
problem once, instead of 50 times, con¬ 
servatives should remain wary of 
Congress usurping what are, in essence, 
powers reserved to the states. 

Steve Dries 
Green Bay, W1 

Royal Pain 

I hope no one has a more depressing 
commentary on the deplorable lack of 
interest in the great historian 
Christopher Dawson than this: During 
four years in the graduate history pro¬ 
gram at Notre Dame (1978-82), I did not 
hear his name mentioned a single time. 

May God grant that Robert Royal’s 
article “Dawson’s History” (March 17) be 
the first step in putting an end to this 
shameful neglect. 

C.H. Ross 
Naslwille, TN 
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TRANSMISSION-WHO'LL SHAPE THE SYSTEM? 

MEET THE REGULATOR 



The Federal Energy Regulatory Commission (FERC), in a misconceived quest to 
nationalize America’s electric transmission system, is about to make a power grab of 
unprecedented ambition. 

FERC’s Standard Market Design (SMD) rule seeks to usurp traditional state 
responsibilities and confer on itself vast and unfettered authority. 

America’s governors oppose the FERC power grab. State regulators oppose it. 
Consumer groups and labor oppose it. We, as committed conservatives, oppose it. 

It’s time for Congress to constrain this agency’s attempt to move power from the 
states and into its growing federal bureaucracy. 


CONSERVATIVES for BALANCED 


ELECTRICITY 


REFORM 


611 Pennsylvania Avenue, SE #314 
Washington, DC 20003 

(202) 547-8602 • (202) 547-8632 FAX 


David Keene, Co-Chair • Stephen Merrill, National Chair • Grover Norquist, Co-Chair • Craig Shirley, Co-Chair 







Freddie Mac on the secondary mortgage market. 


The unsung hero of American public policy. 


It may not be as well-known 
as Social Security, Head Start 
or the National Institutes of 
Health, but the secondary 
mortgage market is every bit 
as successful. Since 1970, it’s 
helped 33 million hardwork¬ 
ing families become home- 
owners and made the American 
home financing system the envy of 
the world. The secondary mortgage mar¬ 
ket is where lenders get the funds they 
use for home mortgages. They sell the 
mortgages to companies like Freddie Mac, 


and we, in turn, package them 
into securities and sell them 
to investors. The best part is, 
everybody wins. The bor¬ 
rower gets a home of his 
own with affordable monthly 
payments, the lender gets 
more customers and the 
investor gets a reliable, consistent 
return. All at no cost to the taxpayer. 
It's a system that works for everyone. 
You can't get more American than that. 
To learn more about our role, visit 
freddiemac.com/secmarket. 

Freddie 

Mac 

We Open Doors 



www.freddiemac.com 


©2003 Freddie Mac 
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Standard 


The War 
for Liberalism 


W e’ve learned at least two things in the first nine 
days of the Second Gulf War. The American peo¬ 
ple are fine. American liberalism is not. 

Here’s the good news about the American people: 
They’re not affected by the silly mood swings of much of 
the media. Americans outside newsrooms and TV studios 
understand that wars are often difficult and usually unpre¬ 
dictable. They know that totalitarian regimes do not fall 
easily. They grasp the fact that lots of military decisions are 
judgment calls, and that there’s not much point paying 
attention to instant second-guessing. And they believe that 
the events of the war so far—the Baathist war crimes, the 
care in the use of force by the American military—confirm 
the depravity of Saddam’s regime, and the justice of Amer¬ 
ica’s cause. 

Our pro-war friends who are concerned about the 
mainstream media’s idiocy can relax. It’s not really doing 
any damage—except to the media. Every poll shows the 
American people are resolute, convinced the war is neces¬ 
sary and just, and determined to see it through to the end. 
As long as the Bush administration continues to focus all 
its attention on winning the war, it will have the support of 
the American people. 

What of American liberalism? It is in the process of 
undergoing one of its once-in-a-generation splits. In 1948, 
the American left divided between Harry Truman’s anti- 
Communists and Henry Wallace’s fellow travelers. Lucki¬ 
ly, the split turned out to be overwhelmingly one-sided, 
and American liberalism more or less ejected the Henry 
Wallace faction from its ranks. 

Twenty-four years later, a Wallace supporter, George 
McGovern, captured the Democratic nomination for presi¬ 
dent. Now, the hawkish Scoop Jackson faction found itself 
on the losing side. Cold War liberals became an ever small¬ 
er minority through the 1970s, eventually departing the 
Democratic party and the ranks of modern liberalism. 

Today, three decades later, after a Clintonian interreg¬ 
num which papered over ideological differences, American 
liberalism is in the process of dividing again, into the Dick 
Gephardt liberals and the Dominique de Villepin left. 

The Gephardt liberals are patriots. They supported the 


president in the run-up to this war, and strongly support 
the war now that it has begun. It would be misleading to 
call this group the Joe Lieberman liberals, because he was 
already too much of a hawk to be representative, but the 
group certainly includes Lieberman. It also includes Hilla¬ 
ry Rodham Clinton, probably a majority of Senate Demo¬ 
crats, less than half of the House Democrats, Democratic 
foreign policy experts at places like the Brookings Institu¬ 
tion and the Council on Foreign Relations, and a smaller 
number of liberal commentators and opinion leaders— 
most notably the Washington Post editorial page. 

The other group includes the Teddy Kennedy wing of 
the Senate Democrats, the Nancy Pelosi faction of the 
House Democrats, a large majority of Democratic grass¬ 
roots activists, the bulk of liberal columnists, the New York 
Times editorial page, and Hollywood. These liberals—bet¬ 
ter, leftists—hate George W Bush so much they can barely 
bring themselves to hope America wins the war to which, 
in their view, the president has illegitimately committed 
the nation. They hate Don Rumsfeld so much they can’t 
bear to see his military strategy vindicated. They hate John 
Ashcroft so much they relish the thought of his Justice 
Department flubbing the war on terrorism. They hate con¬ 
servatives with a passion that seems to burn brighter than 
their love of America, and so, like M. de Villepin, they can 
barely bring themselves to call for an American victory. 

It would be bad for America if this wing of American 
liberalism were to prevail. Parts of the Republican party, 
and of the conservative movement, fell into a similar trap 
in the late 1990s, hating Bill Clinton more than Slobodan 
Milosevic. But this wing of the GOP and conservatism lost 
in an intra-party and intra-movement struggle, and has 
now been marginalized—Pat Buchanan is no longer a 
Republican, and his magazine these days makes common 
cause with Norman Mailer and Gore Vidal. The fight over 
the future of liberalism is not one conservatives can really 
join. But we can wholeheartedly cheer from the sidelines 
for the Gephardt liberals against their anti-American leftist 
rivals, hoping that they succeed in saving the (mostly) 
good name of liberalism. 

—William Kristol 
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Iraqi Exiles 
Go to War . . . 

Led by an impressive Special Forces colonel. 
by Stephen F. Hayes 


Near the Iraqi border 
GROUP of bleary-eyed sol¬ 
diers has gathered at 3:45 
Thursday morning in the 
truck bay of the firehouse they call 
home. They’ve come together for the 
most serious of purposes—to send 
soldiers to battle. Most of the Ameri¬ 
can soldiers gathered here 
sport a “high-and-tight,” 
military jargon for a crew 
cut. The exception is Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Dan Ham- 
mack, a Special Forces offi¬ 
cer commanding this ad 
hoc unit of Free Iraqi 
Forces and the Americans 
who’ve spent the last two 
months training them. His 
normally well-coiffed hair 
is tousled, shooting out in 
several different directions. 

The bedhead doesn’t 
seem to distract those 
standing at attention 
before him—three members of the 
Free Iraqi Forces, Iraqi Americans 
who’ve volunteered to help coalition 
forces liberate their people, and 
“Doc” Snyder, the U.S. Army 
reservist and university professor 
tasked with taking the three to hos¬ 
tile territory. Hammack’s speech, all 
nine words, is directed primarily at 
the Iraqis: “Listen to Doc. Be safe. 
See you in Baghdad.” 

He snaps his hand to his fore¬ 
head, and the four men return the 
salute. One of the Iraqis is late, rais¬ 
ing his hand as the others lower 
theirs. No matter—there are hand¬ 
shakes and hugs all around. 


Stephen F. Hayes is a staff writer at The 
Weekly Standard. 


Hammack is a man of few words, 
in a relatively formal setting like this 
one. When he was first introduced to 
the Iraqis he now calls his men in 
mid-January, I’m told, the normally 
boisterous group fell silent. Their 
classroom, at an air base in rural 
Hungary, was a shuttered section of a 


Lt. Col. Hammack addresses his troops. 

warehouse bigger than a football 
field. The temperature outside was 9 
degrees Fahrenheit, and large heat¬ 
ing vents noisily pumped in air to 
keep the troops warm. The military 
trainers strained to be heard over the 
din. But when Hammack entered the 
room the noise disappeared. “You 
could hear his feet hitting the floor¬ 
boards,” says Sergeant First Class 
Curtis Mancini, another trainer. 

“They didn’t know what to make 
of the colonel,” Mancini continues. 
“He gets up there and there’s 
silence. He takes out his wallet, and 
a picture of his family because he 
knows how important family is to 
the Arabs. And he tells them that he 
expects to go back to his family 
when he’s done. He tells them he 


expects them to go back to their 
families, too.” 

He ended by telling them he was 
proud to serve with them, and by 
asking the group if they were ready 
for battle. They responded in uni¬ 
son, “Hoo-ah!” 

The entire speech lasted four 
minutes. Its impact, though, 
endures. Hammack and his cadre of 
supporting officers helped transform 
this group of Iraqi-American volun¬ 
teers, many of whom came with no 
military experience, into a signifi¬ 
cant asset in the current war. To be 
sure, the Iraqis brought a detailed 
knowledge of their native land, spe¬ 
cific information about the enemy, 
and an unparalleled desire to rid the 
world of Saddam Hussein. But creat¬ 
ing unit cohesion, establish¬ 
ing common goals, and 
instilling firm discipline is 
done only through strong 
leadership. 

“There’s a phrase in the 
military, SWAG—it stands 
for silly, wild-ass guess, and 
it’s the way some people 
work,” says Capt. Michael 
Maguire. “Hammack says, 
‘F— it, this is my mission, 
and I’m going to accomplish 
it.’ He walks into a room and 
people can feel the confi¬ 
dence level rise, and people 
will help you do anything if 
you have their confidence.” 

Hammack is short and well built, 
with sharp, well-drawn features. His 
uniform is decorated with what his 
troops call “scare badges”—Army 
Ranger, Airborne, Special Forces, 
Pathfinder, Halo Wings, Combat 
Infantryman’s Badge. Married with 
three children, Hammack is now in 
the Army reserves. He owns a heavy 
construction company in Edison, 
Georgia. It is currently being run by 
his father and the company’s second 
in command. Hammack’s southern 
drawl is prominent. Hungary is 
Hung-gary, Saddam is Sad-damn. 
He speaks in crisp, short sentences. 

I ask him about leadership, then 
about training the Free Iraqi Forces. 
“A commander has to be solid in his 
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resolve, decisive in his thinking. 
Steady. I’m not pretentious. There’s 
nothing fake about me. I’m never 
acting.” 

He continues. “Some men look 
for causes, some causes find the men. 
This cause has found the men. We 
all come here by fate, even you. 
There’s a lot of stress in a combat 
environment. Men need a leader, but 
they need someone who cares about 
them. Not only a leader, but also a 
friend. That’s the basis of trust.” 

There are limits to the friendship. 
Each night here in the desert, Ltc. 
Hammack and Sfc. Mancini carve 
out a small circle in the sand. They 
stand inside, smoke cigars, plan 
their mission, and consider life’s big 
questions. No one is allowed inside 
the circle unless invited, and, natu¬ 
rally, what is said in the circle stays 
in the circle. 

On Wednesday, I was invited into 
the circle for the first time (and 
maybe not the last, since I recently 
returned to our camp with a box of 


25 “Romeo y Julietas” from 
Havana). As we talked, several sol¬ 
diers formed a ring around us, 
standing just outside “the circle.” 
When one of them inched his toes 
across the line in the sand, he was 
greeted with a swift reprimand. “Get 
the f— out,” Hammack barked. It 
was a good-natured scolding, deliv¬ 
ered with a laugh, but no one ques¬ 
tioned his seriousness. When a sec¬ 
ond soldier toed the line, Hammack 
shot back with a warning glare. The 
line was not breached again. 

Hammack’s group, known around 
here as Task Force Hammack, has 
placed most of the Free Iraqi Forces 
with units now well inside Iraq, 
including the 1st Marine Expedi¬ 
tionary Forces and the 101st Air¬ 
borne. They are near the front lines. 
Hammack is characteristically blunt 
when I ask him about the risks to 
those newly minted soldiers. 

“Some of them will die. I think to 
myself, Did I do everything I could 
to train them well? It keeps me up at 


night. But you can’t dwell on it. 
March forward.” 

So Hammack sends them deeper 
into Iraq with a few words, a salute, 
and a handshake. One man on hand 
Thursday morning to bid his col¬ 
leagues farewell is Hakim, a leader of 
the Free Iraqi Forces. He waits 
patiently to head further north, con¬ 
fident in the training he has received 
and grateful for Hammack. 

“When we say goodbye to those 
guys, I watch his eyes, not listen to 
his words,” he says of Hammack. “I 
can see that he has the courage, but 
he also cares, like a father. I see his 
face and I almost ... I get emo¬ 
tional and I have to drop my head.” 

As the group breaks up, Ham¬ 
mack turns to Mike, a beefy Iraqi 
from Windsor, Canada, who is one of 
the three going forward in this 
group. 

“You’re going to what we like to 
call Indian country,” Hammack says. 
“Be ready.” 

“We are ready, sir.” ♦ 
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The Dynamic Duo 

Is there trouble ahead for this beautiful 
friendship? by Fred Barnes 



I N THE DAYS before the British 
Parliament voted on a resolution 
endorsing war with Iraq, Prime 
Minister Tony Blair was a nervous 
wreck. He feared losing so many 
Labour members that the opposition 
Conservatives would be in a pivotal 
position to save or embarrass him. 
The Bush administration rushed to 
his rescue. A campaign was mobi¬ 
lized to induce Conservatives to vote 
with Blair. A barrage of phone calls 
was made from Washington by 
administration officials, key Republi¬ 
cans, and anyone else Bush advisers 
could find who was close to Conserv¬ 
ative members of Parliament. Blair 
won on a 412-to-149 vote and his 
Conservative backing jumped from 
129 to 152. 

In the end, the aggressive support 
of the Bush administration was not 
crucial. Blair would have won with¬ 
out it. But the episode reveals the 
lengths to which Bush has gone to 


Fred Barnes is executive editor of The 
Weekly Standard. 


aid Blair, his brave and loyal ally 
against Iraq. In discussions at the 
White House, Bush is tireless in 
reminding his inner circle: “We have 
to do everything we can to help Tony 
Blair. We don’t want his government 
to fall.” Now Blair is asking for more 
help in two areas where Bush has 
strong reservations about making 
concessions—Israel and the Pales¬ 
tinians, and the role for the United 
Nations in postwar Iraq. A rupture 
between Bush and Blair isn’t likely, 
but agreement won’t be easy. 

Bush and Blair formed a tight rela¬ 
tionship early in the Bush presiden¬ 
cy. This was surprising because Blair 
had been so close to President Clin¬ 
ton—personally, politically, and ideo¬ 
logically. Blair admired Clinton’s 
intelligence and told associates Clin¬ 
ton had an amazing gift for instantly 
understanding any issue, even ones 
he hadn’t dealt with. But Blair also 
found big talk by Clinton was often 
not followed by action. Bush was less 
scintillating but more reliable. With 
Bush, Blair was assured the special 


relationship between America and 
Great Britain was on firm and pre¬ 
dictable ground. 

One act by Blair solidified the 
friendship in the eyes of Bush and his 
top aides. On September 20, 2001, the 
day of Bush’s speech to Congress and 
the nation after the September 11 ter¬ 
rorist attacks, Blair flew to Washing¬ 
ton for dinner with Bush. During the 
speech, Blair sat in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives balcony next to Laura 
Bush, then flew back to London after 
only a few hours in Washington. 
Bush was impressed and grateful. 
After the Taliban was crushed in 
Afghanistan, Blair was on board from 
the beginning on the need to remove 
Saddam Hussein from power in Iraq, 
administration officials say. Since the 
war began, Bush and Blair have 
talked daily. Last week they con¬ 
ferred for two days at Camp David. 

Without Blair, the president would 
be in a dicey situation and far less 
able to recruit allies against Iraq. 
Blair’s presence meant the war would 
never be unilateral. Blair, however, 
lacks the widespread support at home 
for ousting Saddam that Bush has in 
the United States. The left wing of 
Blair’s Labour party is fervently anti¬ 
war, as are the Liberal Democrats. A 
slim majority of British public opin¬ 
ion didn’t line up behind the war 
until the invasion started. 

Bush feels indebted to Blair and 
he’s shown it. The president began a 
press conference with Blair at Camp 
David with a remarkable tribute. 
“America has learned a lot about 
Tony Blair over the last weeks,” Bush 
said. “We’ve learned that he’s a man 
of his word. We’ve learned he’s a man 
of courage, that he’s a man of vision, 
and we’re proud to have him as a 
friend.” More important, Bush has 
acceded time after time to serious 
steps or gestures that Blair believed 
would aid him politically in Great 
Britain. 

Blair credits himself with persuad¬ 
ing the president to take the case 
against Saddam to the U.N. last fall. 
Secretary of State Powell gave Bush 
the same advice. In truth, both were 
pushing on an open door. At the 
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Anti-Gun Lobby Using 9-11 and War on 
Terrorism to Take Away Your Rights. 



■ Clin-control groups and the media 
ore putting America at risk by distorting 
v: * the truth about the Second Amendment— 
America's best and original homeland security. 


The gun-control lobby has been working overtime to link the tragedies of September 11 
to guns. Senators Joe Lieberman, Chuck Schumer, John McCain, Hillary Clinton, and others, 
say limiting our Second Amendment rights will save us from terrorist attacks. But Americans 
know better — which is why first-time gun ownership is at an all-time high . 

In his latest book Guns, Freedom, and Terrorism, NRA Executive Director Wayne LaPierre 
takes aim at the gun-control lobby (masquerading under the name “Americans for 
Cun Safety”), Congress, and the media, showing how anti-gun advocates have 
distorted everything from the so-called gun show loophole to airport security. 


Guns, Freedom, and Terrorism also reveals: 

• The real facts about terrorists and the so-called gun show “loophole” 

• Why some members of Congress don’t want you to know where they 
really stand on gun issues 

• How the anti-gun lobby intentionally exaggerates gun-related casualties 
among children 

• The importance of arming airline pilots 

• The fallacy of waiting periods, cop-killer bullets, gun buybacks, assault 
rifles, and other hoaxes 

Terrorists may be surprised, but Americans are fighting back! They will not 
allow their safety, their homes and their families to be threatened or have their 
safety compromised. An awakening is taking place. 


Americans are reconnecting with the Founders’ vision for America — a nation of IV ND IU1L1 k Is Available at tine 

free citizens, armed and prepared to preserve their liberties. www.wndbooks.com bookstores everywhere. 


• “A must-read for anyone who cares about the future of American society and 
the Constitutional rights our forefathers bestowed. Guns, Freedom, and Terrorism 
is a manual of patriotism and American values.” — Sean Hannity 

• “...keep it up. Your stand on principle is inspiring.” —Rush Limbaugh 

• “At a point in time when we are threatened by violence and terrorism, Wayne 
is right on target in his passionate defense of the Second Amendment in Guns, 

Freedom, and Terrorism.” — Oliver North, Lt. Col., USMC (ret.) 


• “A well written and captivating antidote to the emotionalism, distortion, and 
outright lies that uniformly appear in the arguments of those who would 
eliminate the fundamental Second Amendment right of every American to keep 
and bear firearms.” —Ann Coulter 

• “His clarity, logic, and command of the facts make this work a must-read for 
those who love and would protect in the crucible of debate our uniquely 
American liberties.” —G. Gordon Liddy 


TO ORDER 


_|Guns, Freedom, and Terrorism for $ 27.99 

($24.99 + $3 shipping & handling) on a 30-day, risk-free trial. 


MAIL just complete & mail this coupon to: 

Nelson Ministry Services • Attn: Guns, Freedom, and Terrorism 
P.O. Box 140300 • Nashville, TN 37214-0300 


_| YES! Please send me Guns, Freedom, and Terrorism. If not 100% delighted, 

I may return the book within 30 days for a full and prompt refund. 
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_| Check enclosed (payable to Nelson Ministry Services) 

_| Charge my: _MasterCard _Visa _Discover 


GO ONLINE visit WorldNetDaily.com 

CALL for fastest service: toll-free 1-888-840-2737 


If you do not find yourself standing up and cheering 
after the first ten pages, simply return Guns, Freedom, 
and Terrorism within 30 days for a full refund. 
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U.N., Blair urged Bush to seek a reso¬ 
lution, which Bush did. Then he got 
Bush to accept a narrow resolution 
that didn’t incorporate early U.N. res¬ 
olutions on human rights and other 
non-disarmament matters. 

Blair, again partly for political 
relief at home, insisted on new arms 
inspections in Iraq—but not inspec¬ 
tions that could be enforced “by any 
means necessary,” the language 
favored by the president. Blair also 
asked Bush to go along with a second 
U.N. Security Council meeting earli¬ 
er this year, which Bush thought was 
unnecessary but nonetheless agreed 
to. And the prime minister argued he 
needed a second U.N. resolution on 
Iraq to assuage his critics. This 
proved an embarrassment. The reso¬ 
lution failed despite intense lobbying 
by Bush and Blair. 

That’s quite a list of concessions 
by Bush, and there’s more. On 
March 14, Bush in Washington and 
Blair in London announced the 
imminent release of the so-called 
road map for a peace settlement 
between Israel and the Palestinians. 
It was drafted by the “quartet”—the 
United States, the U.N., the Euro¬ 
pean Union, and Russia—and is to 
be made public once the new Pales¬ 
tinian prime minister, Mahmoud 
Abbas, is sworn in. For Blair, the 
announcement was intended to pla¬ 
cate Labour left-wingers obsessed 
with the Palestinian cause and to 
establish Blair as a significant player 
in the Middle East. Bush has deep 
qualms about the road map. Among 
other things, it treats Palestinian ter¬ 
rorism and Israeli retaliation as 
morally equivalent. Blair used the 
occasion of the announcement to 
advocate “evenhandedness,” a code 
word for pressuring Israel. 

The final concession—for now, 
anyway—came at the Azores summit 
three days before the war began. The 
summit itself was as much Bush’s 
idea as Blair’s. But the notion of 
going back to the U.N. to recruit it to 
oversee postwar Iraq was Blair’s. 
Bush agreed with enlisting the U.N., 
but not for the commanding role 
envisioned by Blair. The two dis¬ 


cussed the issue at Camp David with¬ 
out reaching agreement. Afterwards 
Blair said the U.N. “has got to be 
closely involved in this process.” But 
deliberations on this are “best done” 
privately. 

Accommodating Blair may be 
impossible. For one thing, Blair has a 
higher opinion of the U.N. than Bush 
does. And he has more amicable rela¬ 
tions with U.N. secretary general 
Kofi Annan. In London last week, 
Blair said the U.N. should be “cen¬ 
trally involved” in administering 
postwar Iraq. He said this would be 
“in the interests of the international 
community and the coalition forces.” 
Of course it would also be in Blair’s 
political interest. The Labour cabinet 

Accommodating Blair 
may be impossible. For 
one thing, Blair has a 
higher opinion of the 
U.N. than Bush does. 
And he has more 
amicable relations 
with Kofi Annan. 

member for international develop¬ 
ment, Claire Short, threatened to 
resign over the war but didn’t, raising 
suspicions Blair had bought her off 
by promising to push for a major 
U.N. role. 

Bush is wary of the U.N. for good 
reasons. It doesn’t make sense for an 
organization opposed to the war in 
Iraq to control the people and the 
country that the war liberated. 
Besides, an administration official 
says, the U.N. generally failed in its 
efforts to administer Bosnia, Kosovo, 
Somalia, and Cambodia. “The Iraqis 
don’t need someone running the 
country for them,” the official added. 
The U.S. initially wants the military 
to administer postwar Iraq along 
with a council of Iraqis. The U.N. 
would serve as an umbrella group 
through which countries could fun¬ 


nel humanitarian assistance. If Bush 
has his way, the U.N. would immedi¬ 
ately turn over the Oil-for-Food pro¬ 
gram and the $12 billion it holds in 
escrow to Iraq’s new governing body. 

The president and Blair are even 
further apart on the Middle East. 
Their most visible difference is over 
Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat. 
Bush has called him a roadblock to 
peace and urged his ouster. Blair 
treats Arafat as a legitimate leader, 
phoning him when release of the 
road map was announced and once 
more since then. “I know Arafat,” 
says former U.S. Middle East negotia¬ 
tor Dennis Ross. “He will see this 
and use it and say, ‘I’m the address 
for the world’ to reach the Palestini¬ 
ans.” Last January, Blair set up a 
London conference on Palestinian 
reform and asked Arafat to send a 
delegation. Arafat tried, but Israeli 
prime minister Ariel Sharon barred 
the Palestinians from leaving. 

On the road map itself, Bush and 
Blair are at odds. Blair wants the 
document to be released and imple¬ 
mented. Bush sees it as a pretext for 
reviving talks between Israel and the 
Palestinians. The document, accord¬ 
ing to Bush, should be open to revi¬ 
sion with fresh ideas from both sides. 
Administration officials are also 
skeptical about the quartet’s willing¬ 
ness to hold the Palestinians account¬ 
able—for stopping suicide attacks on 
Israel, for instance. After all, the 
U.N., E.U., and the Russians have 
been unwilling to impose account¬ 
ability on Saddam. 

As chummy as Bush and Blair are, 
prospects for agreement on the U.N. 
and Middle East are poor. Bush feels 
beholden to Blair, but gratitude has 
its limits. Until now, Blair has faith¬ 
fully followed the advice of Winston 
Churchill that the British govern¬ 
ment should never get separated 
from the Americans. But his close¬ 
ness to Bush has led to sneering accu¬ 
sations that he’s become Bush’s “poo¬ 
dle.” For Blair, once the war in Iraq is 
won, a little separation from the 
Americans may be what politics at 
home requires. Regardless, the spe¬ 
cial relationship will survive. ♦ 
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You deserve a factual look at ... 65A 

Arabian Fables (II) 

More fanciful Arab myths to sway world opinion. 

Earlier this year, we published our message, "Arabian Fables (I)", in which we made clear how the Arab propaganda machine 
creates myths and lies with which to misinform the world. We discussed the myths of the "Palestinians" and of the "West 
Bank" and the mythical concept of "occupied territories". In today's message, we shall address three more of these myths. 

What are some of these myths? 


Jerusalem ("Arab East Jerusalem"). The Arabs 
have assiduously propagated the myths that Jerusalem 
is an Arab capital, that (after Mecca and Medina) 
Jerusalem is their third holy city, and that it is intolera¬ 
ble to them that infidels (Jews) are in possession of it. 

The reality of course is that Jerusalem was never an 
Arab capital and that it was, until the Jews revitalized 
it, a dusty provincial city 
that hardly played any eco¬ 
nomic, social, or political 
role. Jerusalem is men¬ 
tioned hundreds of times in 
the Jewish Bible and has 
been the center of the 
Jewish faith and the 
focus of Jewish longing 
ever since the Romans 
destroyed the Temple in the early years of the first mil- 
lenium. Not once is Jerusalem mentioned in the Koran. 

As to "East Jerusalem": There is East Saint Louis, there is East 
Hampton, and there used to be East Berlin, but, until the Arab 
propaganda machine created the concept, there was never in 
history an "East Jerusalem", let alone an "Arab East Jerusalem". 

The eastern part of Jerusalem is now predominantly inhab¬ 
ited by Arabs, though their proportion is decreasing. But 
what is the reason for this? It is because the Jordanians 
destroyed all traces of Jewish presence from the eastern part 
of the city and drove all the Jews out during the 19 years 
(between 1948 and 1967) in which they were in occupation 
of the eastern part of the city. The world, informed by Arab 
propaganda, considers those Jews who wish to return to 
the eastern part of the city to be troublemakers or worse. 

The concept of Jerusalem being a holy Arab city 
and the capital of whatever political entity the 
"Palestinians" may eventually form is a myth and so 
of course is the concept of "Arab East Jerusalem". 

"Settlements". When Jordan came into possession of 
Judea/Samaria and the eastern part of Jerusalem, fol¬ 
lowing the invasion of the newly-formed Jewish state, 
and stayed in occupation for 19 years, it systematically 
obliterated all Jewish villages in the area under their 
occupation, drove out the Jewish inhabitants, and left 
the area "judenrein" (free of Jews) - the first time that 
concept had been applied since the Nazis created it dur¬ 
ing their short and bloody reign in Germany. When the 
Israelis recovered these territories, they rebuilt these 
villages, created new ones, and built new towns 
and suburbs to existing cities, especially Jerusalem. 

The Arabs decided to call these towns and villages "set- 


“The Arab propaganda machine has created myths 
that have been accepted 
by much of the world. No peace in the 
Middle East is possible until those Arab myths 
have been exposed for what they are!” 


dements", with their connotation of illegitimacy and 
impermanence. The world, including the United States, 
is much agitated over these population centers and, 
goaded by the Arabs, declares them to be impediments 
to peace. What nonsense! Nobody considers the tens 
of thousands of Arabs who continue to stream to 
these territories as impediments to peace. 
The term "settlements", too, is a propaganda myth 

created by the Arabs. 
"Refugees". In 1948, when 
six Arab armies invaded 
the Jewish state in order 
to destroy it on the very 
day of its birth, broad¬ 
casts by the advancing 
Arab armies appealed to 
the resident Arabs to 
leave their homes so as 
not to be in the way of the invaders. As soon as the 
"quick victory" was won, they could return to their 
homes and would also enjoy the loot from the Jews, 
who would have been driven into the sea. It did¬ 
n't turn out quite that way. Those Arabs who, despite 
the urgings of the Jews to stay and to remain calm, fool¬ 
ishly left, became refugees. Those who decided not 
to yield to those blandishments are now, and have 
been for over 50 years, citizens of Israel, with all 
the same rights and privileges as their Jewish fellows. 

But what happened to those refugees - by best esti¬ 
mates about 600,000 of them? Did their "Arab brethren" 
allow them to settle in their countries, to work, and to 
become productive citizens and useful members of their 
societies? No! They kept and still keep them, their chil¬ 
dren, their grandchildren, and in some cases even their 
great-grandchildren, in miserable "refugee camps", so 
that they can be used as political and military 
pawns in order to keep the burning hatred against 
Israel alive and in order to supply the manpow¬ 
er for the unremitting fight against Israel. 

During those more than fifty years, Israel has 
taken in more than three million Jewish immi¬ 
grants from all parts of the world and has integrat¬ 
ed them productively into its society. According to 
the "Palestinians", the Arab "refugees" have now 
marvelously increased to five million(!). It is the 
intent and fervent desire of the Arabs that all of 
them should return to Israel so as to destroy the 
country without the necessity of war 
The "refugees" are a red herring and another 


myth created by the Arab propaganda machine. 

The Arab propaganda machine, aided by the most high-powered public relations firms in the United States and all 
over, has created myths that, by dint of constant repetition, have been accepted as truth by much of the world. No sen¬ 
sible discussion, no peace in the Middle East, is possible until those Arab myths have been exposed for what they are. 
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FLAME is a tax-exempt, non-profit educational 501(c)(3) organization. Its 
purpose is the research and publication of the facts regarding developments 
in the Middle East and exposing false propaganda that might harm the inter¬ 
ests of the United States and its allies in that area of the world.Your tax- 
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Oil for Food, 
Money for Kofi 

A U.N. program that has outlived its usefulness. 

by Claudia Rosett 


I t’s huge, opaque, perverse, run 
by the United Nations, and about 
the last thing a postwar Iraq will 
need. But after a short pause, the oil 
for food program is with us once 
again, revived last week at the urging 
of France, and with the backing of 
President Bush and Prime Minister 
Tony Blair. 

United Nations secretary general 
Kofi Annan had suspended the pro¬ 
gram at the start of the war—leaving 
all concerned to contemplate $2.8 
billion in oil for food funds left in 
limbo, plus $10.1 billion worth of 
goods contracted for but stuck in the 
pipeline. With Saddam deemed no 
longer viable as a contracting party, 
the U.N. has just given a somewhat 
modified oil for food plan a 45-day 
lease on life, subject to renewal. 

Perhaps it was simplest to press on 
for a few more weeks with this mon¬ 
strosity of a program, which in 
recent years has turned the U.N. into 
chief comprador for Baghdad, over¬ 
seeing oil deals on commission for 
Saddam Hussein. An estimated 60 
percent of Iraqis depend on oil for 
food rations, and going ahead for a 
brief spell with a U.N. program now 
revamped to bypass Saddam might 
help in rushing relief, already paid 
for, to hungry Iraqis. It might also 
have the dubious virtue of helping 
Tony Blair demonstrate to his more 
muddled constituents that, yes, he 
can do business with the U.N. And, 
at a moment when Bush and Blair 
are urgently busy fighting a war to 
free Iraq, temporarily extending oil 


Claudia Rosett is a columnist for the Wall 
Street Journal Europe and opinion- 
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for food may have averted the dis¬ 
traction of more hysteria from the 
Russians and French, whose contrac¬ 
tors have been among the top suppli¬ 
ers of Saddam, and whose done deals 
via the U.N. were in mortal danger of 
going sour. 

For all that, simply scrapping oil 
for food would have been the wiser 
move. This program was crafted by 
the U.N. in 1995 as a “temporary 
measure” tied to Saddam, not meant 
to outlive him. The plan was to con¬ 
tinue sanctions against Saddam’s 
regime, while trying to funnel basic 
necessities—via Saddam’s Trade 
Ministry—to the Iraqi people. That 
mission has by now turned into one 
of the most Byzantine, distorted, and 
massive “relief” efforts ever devised. 
Oil for food is not a program 
designed merely to deliver food and 
medicine, neither is it arranged so as 
to promote the development of a 
healthy society. It is, in practice, a 
scaffold for dictatorship, erected and 
maintained by U.N. bureaucracy. 
The only revamping thorough 
enough to fix these drawbacks will 
require tearing the whole thing down 
and starting fresh—with the U.N. 
playing a peripheral role, if any at all. 

The unique twist of oil for food, 
the feature that makes it supreme 
among the world’s lousiest aid 
schemes, is that it depends for all its 
funding, including its administrative 
budget, on the revenues of Iraq’s 
state oil monopoly. So the U.N. is 
bankrolled by the very government it 
is supposed to be monitoring. And, 
having supplied all the money, the 
government of Iraq gets to draw up a 
shopping list, and propose, subject to 
an okay from the U.N., who among 


its citizens will get what. Never mind 
that Iraq’s problem has been the lack 
of liberty, stifling of private enter¬ 
prise, and gross misappropriation of 
resources by Saddam. The U.N. has 
for years been content to serve in 
Iraq chiefly as conduit and trustee for 
Saddam’s selling, buying, and dis¬ 
tributing. 

The sums of money involved are 
enormous, both for Saddam and the 
U.N. Iraq is home to the world’s sec¬ 
ond-largest oil reserves after Saudi 
Arabia, and despite the degradation 
of its petroleum industry under Sad¬ 
dam, there’s been enough production 
to make oil for food the U.N.’s single 
largest program in terms of Kofi 
Annan’s say-so over cash flow. 

Since the program began operat¬ 
ing in December 1996, the U.N. has 
shepherded about $64 billion in Iraqi 
oil sales, and more than $39 billion 
in relief purchases, plus billions 
more for projects such as compensa¬ 
tion to foreign victims of the first 
Gulf War. To cover its administrative 
costs, the U.N. collects a 2.2 percent 
commission on Iraqi oil sales, a setup 
that over the course of the program 
has generated more than $1 billion 
for U.N. coffers. 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, the U.N. 
has greatly expanded the oil for food 
program, in 1998 raising an initial 
ceiling on Saddam’s oil sales, and in 
1999 removing it entirely. With high¬ 
er revenues (until interrupted by the 
war), the scope of imports has also 
expanded, subject to a distribution 
plan inside Iraq that the U.N. 
explains is “prepared by the Govern¬ 
ment of Iraq and approved by the 
Secretary General.” 

Along with the usual meals and 
medicine, oil for food last year intro¬ 
duced such items—approved by 
Annan this past December—as 
$4 million for air conditioners, 
phones, and vehicles to support the 
workings of Saddam’s so-called Min¬ 
istry of Justice. Annan also signed off 
on $50 million to supply Baghdad’s 
totalitarian Ministry of Information 
“with television and radio studio sys¬ 
tems, mobile broadcasting vehicles, 
television, and radio transmission 
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equipment”—all for the use of the 
same Saddam propaganda machine 
that coalition troops have been risk¬ 
ing their lives to knock off the air. 

Another intriguing item approved 
by Annan last December was $20 
million earmarked for “a project of 
Olympic sport city,” complete with a 
sports hotel and $10 million worth of 
“sports supplies and materials.” It 
bears noting, though the U.N. report 
does not do so, that the person infa¬ 
mously in charge of Olympic sports 
in Iraq has been Saddam’s son Uday, 
long known for his sadistic ways. 
According to a gruesome report in 
Sports Illustrated , Uday has tortured 
athletes who disappoint him with 
beatings and amputations. 

Inside Iraq, the U.N. has had nine 
of its alphabet-soup agencies imple¬ 
menting the oil for food program, 
employing in recent times some 900 
expatriates and 3,000 locals. Their 
job has been to ensure that distribu¬ 
tion takes place in keeping with the 
plan drawn up by Saddam and 
approved by Annan. In other words, 
the U.N. has basically been in the 
business of shoring up a prime 
source of Saddam’s control—his 
command-economy state dole. 

One might argue that with Sad¬ 
dam removed from the helm, oil for 
food will revert to a more benign aid 
arrangement. In Kurdish-controlled 
northern Iraq—where Saddam has 
been required by U.N. rules to hand 
over 13 percent of his oil proceeds, 
but, thanks to U.S. and British over¬ 
flights, has had no real jurisdiction 
these past 12 years—local folks have 
fared much better than in the rest of 
Iraq. And tapping into Iraq’s state 
monopoly oil income to help rebuild 
the country is a plan that leaders of 
the coalition now fighting for a free 
Iraq have also been considering. 

But even for the allies, maintain¬ 
ing a central oil monopoly to fund a 
vast public dole would be a risky tac¬ 
tic—more likely to perpetuate a com¬ 
mand economy, primed for the next 
dictatorship, than to foster a free 
society. The only real solution is, 
somehow, to privatize Iraq’s oil rich¬ 
es, cutting the state out of the loop. 


That will need creative thinking and 
deep devotion to democratic princi¬ 
ples. For anything even approaching 
such a project, the U.N. oil for food 
program is spectacularly ill-suited— 
with its sorry history and large vest¬ 
ed interest in whatever it can retrieve 
of the Saddam setup. 

Beyond that, if you like Enron- 
style transparency, you have to love 
oil for food. At any given time, the 
program oversees billions in Iraq’s 
money, awaiting the sludge-slow 
U.N. process of allocation and dis¬ 
bursement. For the first few years the 
U.N. parked the cash in a French 
bank, the Banque Nationale de Paris. 


W ARFARE IS ABOUT balancing 
three goals. On the one 
hand, you must accomplish 
military objectives, like seizing terri¬ 
tory or destroying enemy forces. On 
the other hand, you must accomplish 
political objectives, the larger geo¬ 
political goals that the combat is 
meant to serve, like stability in the 
region. On the third hand, you must 
bring back alive as many of your sol¬ 
diers as possible. 

For much of the post-Desert 
Storm era, the U.S. military has been 
accused of letting the third goal, force 
protection, trump the other two. In 
the Bosnia peacekeeping operation, 
our NATO allies mocked U.S. forces 
as ninja turtles, overly laden with 
body armor and hunkered down on 
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most recent book is Armed Servants: 
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Relations (Harvard University Press). 


More recently, it diversified the 
funds—currently totaling some $13 
billion—among a handful of banks. 
But the U.N. provides no bank state¬ 
ments to the public, does not disclose 
the names of the banks, and won’t 
even say what countries they’re based 
in. Auditing is an in-house affair, 
conducted by government employees 
of a rotating trio of member states, 
chaired this year by France. 

Is this what American and British 
troops are now giving their lives to 
clear the way for? How about some 
genuine relief? When Annan’s Oil- 
for-U.N.-Jobs program comes up for 
renewal in May, let’s pull the plug. ♦ 


base rather than mixing with the 
population and keeping the peace. In 
the Kosovo conflict, questions were 
raised about General Wesley Clark’s 
zero-casualty, air-only plan, which let 
Serbian forces run roughshod over 
Kosovar Albanians and appeared to 
sacrifice Serbian civilian lives in 
order to protect the lives of our pilots. 

The U.S. military acted this way 
because they believed (rightly) that 
political leaders demanded it. Politi¬ 
cal leaders demanded it because they 
believed (wrongly) that the U.S. pub¬ 
lic demanded it. 

The United States conducted war¬ 
fare as if it had a glass jaw—menac¬ 
ing, but easily beaten if its soldiers 
fell in battle. The precipitous retreat 
from Somalia was exhibit A. 

Lots of people around the world 
believed casualty phobia was the 
Achilles’ heel of American foreign 
policy, and some even acted ac¬ 
cordingly: Slobodan Milosevic, 

Osama bin Laden, and now Saddam 
Hussein. 


Casualties Are the 
First Truth of War 

And one the public is well prepared to accept. 
by Peter D. Feaver 
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Only this time, the U.S. military is 
not performing according to that 
script. This time, no one can credibly 
claim that the war plan puts U.S. 
force protection ahead of military or 
political objectives. On the contrary, 
the plan is remarkably bold and 
clearly places rapid achievement of 
the military goals—like blocking the 
use of weapons of mass destruction or 
encircling Baghdad—ahead of force 
protection. U.S. forces are obviously 
taking great care to minimize Iraqi 
casualties and thus serve the larger 
political objective of restoring stabili¬ 
ty to Iraq, even if it puts U.S. forces at 
greater risk. 

Critics have already surfaced to 
grouse that the plan is too bold, that 
Donald Rumsfeld has forced the mil¬ 
itary into taking too many risks. 
They worry that the higher casualties 
will translate into a precipitous 
decline in public support. 

Of course, it is too early to know 
with certainty whether the battle 
plan is managing the risks appropri¬ 
ately. There are still military and 
political objectives to be won. But it 


is not too soon to put to rest the myth 
that the public demands force protec¬ 
tion ahead of mission accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Polls show that the public under¬ 
standably views casualties as a neces¬ 
sary evil—tragic at the personal level, 
but tolerable if suffered in the suc¬ 
cessful pursuit of an important goal. 
The public does not demand that we 
cut and run at the first sight of body- 
bags, but the sight might cause the 
public to take a peek at political lead¬ 
ers and do a gut check. If political 
leaders panic, as they did in the 
Somalia case, then both support for 
the mission and tolerance for casual¬ 
ties plummet. Why pay such a price 
for failure? But if political leaders 
remain calm and convey confidence 
that the mission will be successful, 
then the price can be paid. 

The Bush administration under¬ 
stands this well and has taken great 
pains to signal steadfastness of pur¬ 
pose and thus reinforce the military’s 
resolve. Unlike the previous adminis¬ 
tration, the Bush team has empha¬ 
sized that victory in Iraq may involve 


high human costs. It was a theme in 
the president’s first wartime radio 
address, well before the initial tacti¬ 
cal setbacks on Sunday. Every 
announcement of a casualty is fol¬ 
lowed up by a reminder that the 
United States will prevail. Every 
adverse development, like photos of 
mistreated American POWs, is used 
to frame the rationale for the war— 
Iraq’s flouting of international law— 
rather than frame defeat and confu¬ 
sion on the part of the U.S. military. 

The early poll results show that 
the public is getting this message. In 
a Washington Post-ABC poll taken 
after bloody Sunday, support for the 
war remained at 70 percent even 
though a majority (54 percent) now 
believed the “United States and its 
allies will sustain ‘significant’ casual¬ 
ties in the war.” No one in the public 
was demanding or expecting a cake¬ 
walk; roughly 80 percent expected a 
tough fight for Baghdad. Essentially 
the same results show up in a CBS- 
New York Times poll taken Monday, 
after the news had even more time to 
sink in. 

Public support will remain strong, 
provided that victory is achieved. 
The sooner the better, of course, but 
the polls suggest that the public is 
not unrealistically impatient; nearly 
half expect the war to last months. 
That should be plenty of time to dis¬ 
cover whether the war plan was dar¬ 
ing or foolhardy. In the meantime, 
the very same presidential resolve 
that is shoring up public opinion can 
shore up military confidence. 

That is why the military accepted 
a plan that deviated from its conserv¬ 
ative roots and put mission accom¬ 
plishment squarely ahead of force 
protection. The Vietnam nightmare 
is a political leadership that starts a 
war and then hangs the military out 
to dry when adverse developments 
arise. Without confidence in the 
political leadership, the military’s 
natural reluctance to use force can be 
impossible to overcome. With a polit¬ 
ical leader as resolute as President 
Bush, however, the military need not 
fear this and can focus on their fronts 
rather than their backs. ♦ 
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A Butcher, Indeed 

Saddam’s war crimes. 

by David Skinner 


A nyone still doubting the 
criminal essence of Saddam’s 
regime need only survey the 
methods employed so far by Iraqi 
fighters to see that laws, humanitarian 
conventions, and elementary stan¬ 
dards of decency hold no sway with 
the dictator or the men who carry out 
his will. Already, there are too many 
reports of actions amounting to war 
crimes to keep track of, though cer¬ 
tain categories of offense stand out. 

Perhaps first on the list is the treat¬ 
ment of prisoners of war. The Geneva 
Conventions, to which Iraq is a signa¬ 
tory, require the “humane treatment” 
of POWs, who must at all times be 
“protected, particularly against acts of 
violence or intimidation and against 
insults and public curiosity.” In this 
regard, what happened to the Army 
maintenance unit captured on Sun¬ 
day, March 23, constituted at least two 
separate war crimes. 

After the 507th Ordnance Mainte¬ 
nance unit made a wrong turn near 
Nasiriya, several troops were taken 
into Iraqi custody. Later that day, 
both Iraqi state television and Al- 
Jazeera broadcast video of some of 
these soldiers being interrogated, 
along with footage of several corpses. 
Twelve soldiers are missing in con¬ 
nection with these events. 

Asked to comment, former POW 
and Republican senator from Arizona 
John McCain says, “We are commit¬ 
ted to the return of these prisoners. If 
they are harmed or mistreated, we 
will go after them. We will pursue 
them, no matter what it takes, and 
[the Iraqi forces] will pay the ultimate 
penalty, if necessary, if they do not 
observe the Geneva Conventions for 
the treatment of prisoners of war.” 


David Skinner is an assistant managing editor 
at The Weekly Standard. 


But it is in regard to civilians that 
Iraq may be making its darkest con¬ 
tribution to military history. To say 
that Saddam’s forces do not put a pre¬ 
mium on human life hardly does jus¬ 
tice to the use of men, women, and 
children as shields, decoys, and 
crowds to hide among. And it bears 
noting that even, or rather especially, 
in wartime, no Iraqi is safe from tor¬ 
ture and execution. 

Consider some of the stories 
reported in the first week of the war: a 
woman in Basra hanged for waving 
hello to Allied troops, an American 
officer told reporters; families in 
Najaf threatened with execution, 
according to General Vincent Brooks, 
unless the male family members (chil¬ 
dren included) joined the fight; Iraqis 
in Basra firing at their own people, 
say the British troops fighting there. 
It would appear that agents of the 
Iraqi state view human beings as sim¬ 
ply disposable. 

Along with hiding among and 
behind civilians, Iraqi fighters are 
dressing as civilians—and not just the 
irregulars. Revolutionary Guard sol¬ 
diers, too, have been found to don 
man-on-the-street costumes over 
their uniforms. Feigning civilian or 
non-combatant status violates the 
Geneva Conventions, yet instances of 
this appear to be widespread. 
Whether Fedayeen, Baath party irreg¬ 
ulars, or actual military, Iraqi fighters 
are disguising themselves not as 
shrubs (a perfectly legal ruse) but as 
innocent pedestrians, in Najaf, in 
Nasiriya, outside Baghdad, in Umm 
Qasr, and elsewhere. 

Indeed, the exploitation of civilians 
may turn out to be Saddam’s principal 
strategy and the key to his fighters’ 
perseverance. While drawing fire into 
densely populated areas violates every 
kind of law, the Iraqis, especially in 


Basra and Baghdad, appear to be pin¬ 
ning their entire war plan on the 
coalition’s scruples about inflicting 
civilian casualties. Cities occupied by 
Iraqi forces remain legitimate targets, 
although the humanitarian provisions 
of the Geneva Convention require 
that potential civilian suffering be 
taken into account. 

The fake surrender is another 
unlawful trick up the Iraqi sleeve, and 
instances have been reported almost 
everywhere there has been fighting. 
Most heinously, ten Marines were 
killed in Nasiriya on Sunday, March 
23, when a group of Iraqi fighters 
motioned to surrender, using a white 
flag, only to open fire in what one 
general described as the most heated 
firelight up to that point. “They’re 
saying he was killed in action,” said a 
widow whose husband fell in that 
clash, “but for me it’s really murder.” 

Then, there are stories that defy 
classification. The Washington Post of 
March 28 recounted an episode out¬ 
side Nasiriya. A Marine defending 
the supply lines saw some Iraqis 
appearing to surrender. Told to put 
down their weapons, “they ran back 
into the building and pushed the kids 
out the windows and doors. The kids 
started running because they were 
scared and then the men ran out 
shooting.” 

From such deception, it is a short 
step to the use of protected buildings 
and vehicles to shield fighters. The 
notorious battle in Nasiriya on March 
23, during which Marines fought 
Iraqi troops firing from inside a hos¬ 
pital, not only demonstrated the will¬ 
ingness of Saddam’s forces to flout the 
laws of war (a red crescent made the 
building a protected site), but also 
produced evidence suggesting their 
intention to use weapons of mass 
destruction: Along with a cache of 
weapons and a tank, some 3,000 
chemical suits were discovered inside. 

Plainly, Saddam’s military not only 
tolerates unlawful and murderous tac¬ 
tics, but authorizes and embraces 
them. The sadistic objectification of 
human life is the distinguishing mark 
of Saddam’s military doctrine, as it is 
of his entire regime. ♦ 
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Baghdad 
by the Bay 

San Francisco’s demonstrators—disobedient, but 
not civil, by Debra J. Saunders 


San Francisco 
RAQI dissidents have been tor¬ 
tured and executed. Some critics of 
the regime have had their tongues 
cut out; others have had to watch as 
government thugs raped their wives 
and children. 

But in San Francisco, pro¬ 
testers know what “repres¬ 
sion”—their word—really is. 

Since March 20, antiwar 
demonstrators have blocked 
traffic, sabotaged public transit, 
and hindered access to office 
buildings in an effort to put an 
end to “business as usual” in 
Baghdad by the Bay’s financial 
district. A group called Pukers 
for Peace held a vomit-in in 
front of the Federal Building. 

Many law-breaking demon¬ 
strators have been cited and 
released. But authorities did 
hold some protesters—general¬ 
ly only after they were arrested 
more than once—and forced 
them to spend the night in 
small cells or on blankets in a 
gymnasium. Detainees later 
complained that they were fed 
lousy cheese and peanut butter 
sandwiches. Worse, some 
women told the San Francisco 
Chronicle, deputies called them “little 
girl” and “hon.” 

In fact, civil rights groups were 
infuriated that the city went so far as 
to arrest protesters who broke the law. 
The antiwar group Direct Action to 
Stop the War complained about 
“increased repression from the San 
Francisco Police Department.” 


Debra J. Saunders writes a nationally syndicat¬ 
ed column for the San Francisco Chronicle. 


“The mass arrests of protesters who 
seek only to exercise their democratic 
rights is part and parcel of the govern¬ 
ment’s campaign to criminalize dis¬ 
sent as it wages war abroad and rav¬ 
ages the working class, blacks and 
immigrants at home,” the Partisan 


Defense Committee wrote in a letter 
demanding release and amnesty for all 
protesters to District Attorney Terence 
Hallinan. 

While protesters announced that 
they were engaging in civil disobedi¬ 
ence a la Martin Luther King, activists 
remain adamant that the 2,300 arrests 
—including a dozen protesters origi¬ 
nally charged with felonies—should 
not be prosecuted. In other words, 
they want the moral status of civil dis¬ 


obedience, but please don’t ask them 
to witness to their beliefs by spending 
time in Birmingham Jail. 

And a police report cataloging 
items recovered after a skirmish at 7th 
and Stevenson belies the claim that 
these were acts of civil disobedience. 
Officers found “one stun gun, two pipe 
wrenches, four sling shots, bags con¬ 
taining steel ball bearings, . . . gas 
masks, spray paint canisters, markers, 
fire extinguishers, bicycle locks, fish¬ 
ing weights, bolt cutters, pipes, ham¬ 
mers, gloves, knives, beer bottles, 
spark plugs, a railroad spike, two way 
radios, lighter fluid, heavy metal skil¬ 
let, 5 large flags attached to 1/2-inch 
diameter metal poles approximately 6 
foot length and other objects.” 

These demonstrations aren’t 
really about the war on Iraq, 
either. On Monday, March 24, 
Critical Mass, the radical bicy¬ 
cle group that stages monthly 
rides designed to gridlock auto¬ 
mobile traffic, started joining 
the pedestrian protesters for 
the evening home-commute 
traffic snarl-up. Flyers an¬ 
nounced that Critical Mass 
rides would make a statement 
against “war in Iraq, George 
Bush’s right-wing agenda, oil 
and car dependency [and] the 
automobile’s infringing upon 
and degrading public space.” 
These demonstrations aren’t so 
much about the war as they are 
a group rant against President 
Bush, the private sector, and 
mainstream America. 

It’s expensive. Mayor Willie 
Brown estimates that, between 
overtime and lost revenue, the 
demonstrations cost the city as 
much as $900,000 a day. With San 
Francisco facing its largest deficit ever, 
Brown has urged protesters to demon¬ 
strate against the war in their own 
towns—or in Crawford, Texas. 

There’s been talk of trying to get 
the protesters to pay for protest-related 
expenses, but it’s not likely. Already 
District Attorney Terence Hallinan 
has announced that he has dropped 
five of the twelve felony charges 
against protesters, and reduced the 
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Quietly Rooting 
Against Saddam 

The view from Iran. 
by Tamara Cofman Wittes 


other seven. Earlier Hallinan told me 
that he wanted to fine protesters, but 
doing so could require paying police 
overtime for court testimony. 

Hallinan is no Rudy Giuliani. A 
San Francisco Chronicle analysis found 
that Hallman’s conviction rate ranked 
last among the state’s 58 counties. He’s 
the rare D.A. with a rap sheet of his 
own, for numerous infractions in his 
youth. When Hallinan—also known 
as Kayo—was a young lawyer, authori¬ 
ties charged him with assaulting a 
police officer during a demonstration. 
His trial ended with a hung jury, but 
Hallinan later sued the city for person¬ 
al injury and won. Hard to believe, or 
it should be, but San Francisco voters 
have elected Hallinan their district 
attorney twice. 

Observers expect slight if any pun¬ 
ishment from Hallinan for the thou¬ 
sands of people who came from across 
California, and the country, to protest 
the war. They deliberately broke the 
law. They trampled on the rights of 
workers and commuters. Then when 
they were slapped on the wrist, they 
called it “repression.” How little they 
know of the world. 

As one officer told me, for most of 
those arrested, “The most severe 
penalty they’ll be subjected to is the 
fact that they’ll have peanut butter and 
jelly sandwiches.” ♦ 
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Tehran 

N THE CITY STREETS here, the 
legal requirement for 

women to dress with mod¬ 
esty is interpreted with varying 

degrees of strictness. Some women 
favor the full chador and, even 

indoors, wear long skirts and scarves 
that fully encircle the head and neck. 
But many others push the limits set 
by the Islamic Republic’s “virtue 
police”: a silk scarf knotted under the 
chin, a knee-length coat over bell- 
bottom jeans and platform shoes. In 
one restaurant I saw a woman who 
wore her headscarf so lightly and 
with such panache over her high¬ 
lighted tresses that I thought I was 
looking at Benazir Bhutto, the glam¬ 
orous former Pakistani prime minis¬ 
ter. The variety of women’s dress 
reflects modern sensibilities as well 
as the religious and ideological com¬ 
mitments of the Islamic Revolution. 

Iran’s attitude toward the war in 
Iraq reflects a similar dualism. Last 
month, I joined about 30 Europeans, 
Arabs, South Asians, and two other 
Americans here for a seminar on the 
Persian Gulf sponsored by the 
Iranian foreign ministry’s think 
tank. The meeting, predictably, was 
dominated by discussion of the 
coming war in Iraq and its conse¬ 
quences for the region. The Iranian 
analysts and foreign ministry offi¬ 
cials I spoke to combined a clear¬ 
eyed assessment of the war’s dangers 
and regional impact with a bizarre 
sense of what drives American policy 
and how Iran might gain from the 
upcoming conflict. 

Tamara Cofman Wittes is a Middle East spe¬ 
cialist at the United States Institute of Peace. 
The views expressed here are her own. 


It is noteworthy that Iran, unlike 
every other Middle Eastern nation, 
was not wracked by large antiwar 
demonstrations in the weeks before 
the fighting. Iranians hate Saddam 
with a passion, and fear him as well, 
leading them to view the American 
war as a way for Iran to get rid of a 
major headache without having to do 
the work itself. When asked at the 
public conference about the lack of 
street protests against the war, former 
diplomat Kazem Sajjadpour replied 
that Iranians were not inclined to 
show support for Saddam when Iran¬ 
ian veterans were still dying in hospi¬ 
tals from Iraqi chemical attacks suf¬ 
fered during the 1980-1989 war. 

Indeed, at times Iranian officials 
were at pains to demonstrate that the 
Islamic Republic did not support a 
war, notwithstanding the govern¬ 
ment’s behavior. Iran declared early 
on its attitude of “active neutrality” 
(a step beyond the country’s “passive 
neutrality” in the 1991 Gulf War). 
Iran hosts the Supreme Council for 
the Islamic Revolution in Iraq 
(SCIRI), the main Iraqi Shia opposi¬ 
tion movement, and has encouraged 
SCIRI to participate in State Depart¬ 
ment-sponsored meetings of the Iraqi 
opposition. The Islamic Republic is 
also cooperating with the U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees to aid 
fleeing Iraqis, and has set up new 
refugee camps along its border. 

Yet the Iranian government also 
obscures any private glee over Sad¬ 
dam’s upcoming demise with regular 
condemnations of American policy. 
A comical example of this head-of-a- 
pin dance took place at the confer¬ 
ence’s opening session, when Foreign 
Minister Kamal Kharrazi laid out 
Iran’s plan for a diplomatic solution 
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to the standoff. Saddam, he said, 
should voluntarily open the political 
system to all communities and fac¬ 
tions and hold a referendum on a 
shift to democracy. One of the first 
questions asked by the press, natural¬ 
ly, was whether Kharrazi had pre¬ 
sented this new initiative to the Iraqi 
government. He admitted that he 
had not done so, nor did he have any 
immediate plans to. As we filed out of 
the lecture hall, the European diplo¬ 
mat next to me chuckled. The Irani¬ 
ans, he noted wryly, love to put for¬ 
ward initiatives that are dead on 
arrival. 

Frustrated foreign ministry offi¬ 
cials later told me that Kharrazi had 
discarded his staff-prepared text that 
morning and substituted this odd 
proposal after several phone conver¬ 
sations with the office of Supreme 
Leader Ali Khamenei. The awkward 
diplomatic initiative apparently 
resulted from the leader’s need to 
square the obvious Iranian prefer¬ 
ence for regime change in Baghdad 
with the necessity of opposing Amer¬ 
ican intervention in yet another next- 
door neighbor. 

Iranian analysts clearly hope that 
the Iraq war might presage a new 
pragmatism and create possibilities 
for resolving longstanding U.S.-Iran- 
ian differences. One Iranian scholar 
noted U.S.-Iranian cooperation in the 
run-up to the war, and suggested that 
such tacit cooperation as was wit¬ 
nessed during the Afghanistan cam¬ 
paign, if repeated now, might bear 
fruit in repaired U.S.-Iranian ties. 
Judging from my experience, both 
Iranian civilians and the foreign 
ministry’s career diplomats yearn for 
rapprochement with the United 
States. 

But any real improvement in rela¬ 
tions would require addressing the 
issues at the core of American con¬ 
cerns: Iran’s support for terror 
groups and its alarming nuclear pro¬ 
gram. Continued Iranian support for 
Hezbollah and Palestinian Islamic 
Jihad, along with the newly exposed 
Iranian determination to master a 
full nuclear fuel cycle, are real and 
troubling issues for the United 


States, ones with even greater 
salience since September 11. And 
with respect to these core issues, 
Iranian thinking becomes almost 
delusional. The realism evident in 
Iranian attitudes toward the invasion 
of Iraq is matched by fantastical 
views about the sources of America’s 
Middle East policy and the prospects 
for U.S.-Iranian relations in the wake 
of the war. 

Iran’s main worry, judging by the 
flood of queries I received on the sub¬ 
ject, is whether, after the forcible 
regime change in Baghdad, Tehran is 
next on the target list. The United 
States would, of course, prefer a fully 
accountable, pluralistic Iranian gov¬ 
ernment to the existing intolerant 
theocracy. But Iran’s political struc¬ 
ture, truth be told, is not the feature 
of the Islamic Republic that ranks it 
among the Axis of Evil. And Iran’s 
foreign policy elite either cannot or 
will not face up to America’s chief 
concern: the sponsorship of terrorists 
avowedly hostile to the United States 
by a regime that spills bile about 
America as a “Great Satan,” while its 
centrifuges are busy enriching 
uranium. 

These otherwise bright and savvy 
Iranian foreign policy experts, rather, 
sidestep the problem of Iran’s exter¬ 
nal behavior and the threat it poses to 
American interests by holding to the 
same conspiracy theories and ideo¬ 
logical preconceptions that dominate 
Arab opinion of American foreign 
policy: that it is held hostage to a 
warmongering coalition of neocon¬ 
servatives and southern evangelicals; 
that the United States’ determination 
to overthrow Saddam is a greed-dri¬ 
ven imperial plot to control regional 
oil deposits and reestablish Anglo- 
American dominance of the Persian 
Gulf; and that the war in Iraq is a 
plot hatched in Tel Aviv to serve 
Israel’s security interests. 

The Islamic Republic’s leaders are 
therefore convinced that the United 
States is out to get them, as well, and 
they are consequently seeking means 
of deterrence. They seem to think 
that the outcome of the Iraq war will 
give them strong cards to play in this 


regard. But ironically, and perhaps 
tragically, the Iranian government 
seems to see advantages in precisely 
those issues that give American 
policymakers the greatest concern. 

One well-connected analyst I 
spoke to lamented the senior clerical 
leadership’s dogmatic support for 
Hezbollah and Palestinian terrorist 
groups. He suggested that, rather 
than revolutionary ideology or aspi¬ 
rations for regional influence, the 
driving force behind this policy was 
the elite leadership’s concern for self- 
preservation. In his analysis, the 
small group at the top of the Islamic 
Republic believes that support for 
Hezbollah can be used as a bargain¬ 
ing chip against direct U.S. interfer¬ 
ence in domestic Iranian politics. In 
reality, this is exactly backwards, for 
the regime’s support of terrorism 
heightens American hostility and 
increases the likelihood of confronta¬ 
tion. Indeed, the United States has 
given no indication that it is willing 
to buy off state sponsors of terrorism. 
And if Iran attempts to wield such 
support as a playing card by, say, 
ratcheting up the violence in south¬ 
ern Lebanon, the country is likely to 
feel a quick and unpleasant backlash 
from an American administration 
determined to repay a “blood debt,” 
in Deputy Secretary of State Richard 
Armitage’s words, to Hezbollah. 

The conflagration in Iraq will 
undoubtedly shift the regional bal¬ 
ance of power in Iran’s favor. But 
whether that shift is ephemeral or 
longlasting will depend on how wise¬ 
ly Iran plays its cards. The odd mis¬ 
perceptions that seem to shape Iran¬ 
ian thinking—that its troublesome 
overseas engagements are a source of 
strength rather than a vulnerability, 
that the United States is of a mind to 
make bargains over support for inter¬ 
national terrorism, and that the 
American government, while held 
hostage to Israeli interests and bent 
on regional transformation, is 
nonetheless likely to improve rela¬ 
tions with an Iran unwilling to modi¬ 
fy its behavior—suggest that the 
Islamic Republic is likely, as it has in 
the past, to overplay its hand. ♦ 
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A License to Clone 

And a requirement to kill. 
by Wesley J. Smith 


I T IS BECOMING INCREASINGLY clear 
that the bio-anarchists leading the 
charge to Brave New World want 
a virtually unlimited license to 
engage in human cloning. The proof 
is in the legislation they keep trying 
to pass. 

It is bad enough that in Washing¬ 
ton, senators Orin Hatch, Republican 
of Utah, and Dianne Feinstein, 
Democrat of California, have intro¬ 
duced the Human Cloning Ban and 
Stem Cell Research Protection Act of 
2003 (S. 303), which would permit 
the creation of human clone embryos 
for research, requiring their destruc¬ 
tion after the fourteenth day of devel¬ 
opment. But the much more radical 
license that bio-anarchists seek is 
embodied in state legislation intro¬ 
duced beneath the radar of the 
national media. 

If these bills ever became law, 
researchers could create human 
embryos for the purposes of experi¬ 
mentation, implant them, and allow 
them to gestate through the ninth 
month of pregnancy, by which point 
they would have to be exploited for 
research and killed. 

New Jersey was the first state 
whose legislature attempted to create 
this broad cloning license. The bill— 
S. 1909—was a sneaky piece of legis¬ 
lation. Its ostensible purpose was to 
permit stem cell research on embryos 
left over from in vitro fertilization. 
But lurking in the text, clearly dis¬ 
cernible upon careful reading, was a 
more sweeping agenda. 

First, the legislation would have 
explicitly authorized the manufacture 
of human embryos via the cloning 
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procedure known as somatic cell 
nuclear transfer (SCNT). Second, 
unlike the Hatch-Feinstein bill, the 
legislation would not have proscribed 
the implantation of clone embryos 
into a woman’s womb. This is impor¬ 
tant, because if an act is not illegal, it 
is legal. Finally, the legislation would 
have made the “cloning of a human 
being” a “crime of the first degree.” 

If these hills became 
law, researchers could 
create human embryos 
for experimentation and 
allo w them to gestate 
through the ninth 
month, at which point 
they would have 
to be killed. 

The key to understanding the dan¬ 
gerous scope of this legislation is its 
definition of the term “human 
being”: 

As used in this section, “cloning a 
human being” means the replica¬ 
tion of a human individual by cul¬ 
tivating a cell with genetic material 
through the egg, embryo, fetal and 
newborn stages into a new human 
individual. (My emphasis.) 

Since, under S. 1909, implantation 
of a clone embryo would be legal, and 
only the cloning of a “new human 
individual” all the way through the 
“newborn” stage would be illegal, the 
bill would have authorized the gesta¬ 
tion of a human clone fetus for any 
period up through nine months. To 


avoid criminality, presumably the 
fetus would have to be aborted, at lat¬ 
est, just before birth. 

This bill passed the New Jersey 
Senate without a dissenting vote. 
From there, it went to the New Jersey 
Assembly (A. 2840), where despite 
warnings about its implications the 
Health and Human Services Commit¬ 
tee passed it on to the Assembly floor. 
Only when the odious details began 
to become publicly known did the 
sponsors withdraw it. And even then, 
the governor and some state newspa¬ 
per editorials criticized opponents as 
standing against medical progress. 

Perhaps it was all a big mistake. 
Perhaps the authors of the New Jersey 
bill never really meant to authorize 
clone implantation and gestation 
through the ninth month. If so, a sig¬ 
nificant number of New Jersey legis¬ 
lators voted for legislation they did 
not understand. 

But now, that lame excuse won’t 
wash. A Democratic state senator 
from El Paso named Eliot Shapleigh 
has just introduced S.B. 1034 into the 
Texas senate. It’s a bill with language 
almost identical to that of New Jer¬ 
sey’s discredited S. 1909. 

Like the New Jersey bill, S.B. 1034 
purports to be about embryonic stem 
cell research. Like the New Jersey 
bill, it would authorize the creation 
of embryos through SCNT without 
banning the implantation of clone 
embryos into a woman’s womb. 
Instead, just as in New Jersey, the bill 
would outlaw only “the replication of 
a human individual by cultivating a 
cell with the individual’s genetic 
material through the egg, embryo, 
fetal, and newborn stages into a new 
human individual.” 

One bill with this enabling lan¬ 
guage might be written off as an aber¬ 
ration. But two? 

It seems there is a method to this 
madness, but my call to Shapleigh’s 
office went unreturned. Obviously, 
the time has come for the media to 
show a little skepticism about the 
supposedly benign human cloning 
agenda, and find out who it is that 
wants such a breathtakingly radical 
cloning license, and why. ♦ 
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Babysitting the Press 

in Kuwait 

A PAO’s work is never done 


By Matt Labash 

Kuwait City 

t is easy and fashionable to ridicule journalists. 
They can be loutish and rude, obsequious and mer¬ 
cenary. Their careers are made off of others’ misfor¬ 
tune, and they’re forever thrusting themselves for¬ 
ward just to bring you the bad news. According to 
media-bashing stereotypes, they are chiselers and corner- 
cutters, spitball artists and confidence men. But I will say 
one thing for the species—and here, I don’t count myself 
among them—they are, almost to the man and woman, 
some of the ballsiest people I know. 

Some 500 of my colleagues have literally gone into 
combat by embedding with troops. Scores of others have 
made suicide runs into Iraq without the benefit of being 
escorted by M-16-toting Marines. What many lack in 
brains, they make up for in balls. They are guys like Slate’s 
Nate Thayer, who is camped out in Baghdad, and more 
willing to become a human shield than a journalistic 
deserter. They are guys like Newsweek ’s Scott Johnson, 
who just flipped his truck in the desert after having it rid¬ 
dled with bullets, barely escaping with his life. They 
might not do these things for the lofty, noble purposes of 
duty, honor, and country. But they do them—often for no 
other reason than that they’re there to be done. 

The counterpart to the war reporter is the military 
public affairs officer. They too suffer sometimes unfair 
stereotypes—many of them perpetuated by journalists. We 
often cast them as neutered soldiers and company men— 
the friends of bureaucracy and obstructionism, the ene¬ 
mies of access and truth. But Major Chris Hughes, a 
Marine public affairs officer, is not one of these. 

Hughes works the graveyard shift at the Coalition 
Press Information Center here at the Kuwait City Hilton. 
(It’s actually the day shift back home, on account of the 
time difference.) My advance men in Kuwait told me to 
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get to know him, and to become his Buffer—that he was a 
gregarious sort you could do business with, which is nec¬ 
essary for unembedded reporters, since what stands 
between us and any military access is the often uncoopera¬ 
tive figure of the public affairs officer. When I initially 
called him, we set up an appointment for midnight, which 
he had to move to 1:00, then 2:00 A.M. Still overwhelmed 
with calls at the appointed time, he kicked our interview 
to 5:00 A.M., which he then moved back once more until 
he knocked off at 8:00 in the morning. I initially tried to 
sweeten the pot, offering to bring over some special-recipe 
“Listerine.” But he declined politely. “Can’t do it,” he 
said. “There’s a war on, man.” 

When I met up with him outside the press desk at the 
end of his normal 12-16 hour shift, he was bleary-eyed and 
haggard. The night shift, he says, is “kind of a self-inflict¬ 
ed wound. Bad things happen at night. And last night was 
a bummer.” Indeed, it was. After this conflict is over, his¬ 
torians will debate its various turning points. But Sunday, 
March 23, will be known as the day the war became realer 
and darker—when bad things happened to good people. 

A British RAF Tornado had been accidentally blown 
out of the sky by a U.S. Patriot missile. An attempted frag¬ 
ging incident at the 101st Airborne Division’s camp in 
northern Kuwait left one soldier dead and 16 injured. 
Throughout southern Iraq, soldiers and Marines were get¬ 
ting chewed up by non-uniformed militia types after 
towns had supposedly been taken. Dead Americans began 
showing up on Al-Jazeera, their bodies set out like grocery 
window displays. Unembedded journalists, cowboying 
around hostile territory without military protection, were 
being felled. Three ITV news crew members were missing 
and presumed dead after coming under fire in southern 
Iraq. And in the north, an Australian television camera¬ 
man was the victim of a car bomb. 

After spending all night discussing these horrors, 
Hughes makes his way with me to the incongruous Song¬ 
bird Cafe, where pretty Filipina waitresses offer salmon on 
focaccia to anyone who still has an appetite. Hughes 
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Journalists stand in line waiting to receive their nuclear, biological, and chemical gear from the U.S. Army in Kuivait. 


doesn’t. He sticks with the Diet Coke he brought himself. 
He’s much more interested in sleeping than eating. 

Looks-wise, Hughes is all Marine, squared off and 
squinty, a young James Caan whose eyes slant upward 
from their outside corners in, forming quotation marks 
around his expressions. He has worked numerous media 
operations in some pretty hairy settings—places like East 
Timor and Afghanistan. And it never ceases to amaze him 
the cavalier attitude journalists often bring to war. “With 
the old guys and gals,” says the 37-year-old Hughes, “they 
know the deal. Unfortunately, a lot of people don’t. With 
the work-up for the whole embed [of which he was a big 
champion], the mentality was kind of ‘We’re going camp¬ 
ing.’ No you’re not. You’re going to war. People will die.” 

Hughes says that coverage-wise, embedding was the 
way to go. A former combat engineer and artillery guy, he 
never had designs on being a journalist himself (“though 
if Ollie North can be on TV, maybe I can too,” he jokes). 
But he is a huge fan of the you-are-there stylings of Ernie 
Pyle, who, he kindly reminds me, was shot dead on Ie Shi- 
ma island while covering World War II. Though he 
admires their nerve, in this conflict, Hughes is not a big 
endorser of unilateral reporters. “No one has any business 
running for that border as an independent operator, that is 


foolish. No story is worth dying for. And these guys run¬ 
ning pell mell through the battlefield, have no situational 
awareness. That’s what’s getting them killed. The people 
running around the battlefield present an incredible 
dilemma to the operational commander. Suddenly he has 
to think twice before engaging a target, because, ‘My 
God—is that a news crew?’ ” 

After blurting out this harsh judgment, Hughes 
almost seems contrite: “That’s a helluva statement for me 
to make—saying they have no business there. In their 
mind, they have every right to be there, that’s where the 
story is. But the thing that concerns me is that they’re 
putting the young Marine’s life at risk. The kid’s now got 
to think, ‘Is that a news crew I saw earlier, or is that my 
enemy?’ ” 

Hughes volunteers that military public affairs shops 
have screwed up in the past—keeping journalists away 
from battle in nearly every post-Vietnam conflict. “The 
thing I’ve always liked about having media present is it 
tells that Marine or soldier just how important their job is. 
If CNN is in your fighting hole, what you’re doing is 
important. And that’s tremendous. I think Marines and 
soldiers will do anything they’re asked, but I think they 
want people to know what’s happening. They want the 
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folks to know how it went down, 
what they did. They don’t want 
to die and not have their story 
told.” 

It is nearly a journalistic 
article of faith that if you have to 
deal with public affairs types, 
you are best off dealing with 
Marines. While every service 
has a good story to tell, the 
smallest and feistiest service 
regularly tells theirs best. 

Hughes says that this percep¬ 
tion is largely fueled by the kind 
of ethos set forth by retired 
Marine Lieutenant General Vic¬ 
tor Krulak (father of former 
commandant Charles Krulak) 
in his book First to Fight. “He 
basically laid it out,” says 
Hughes, “that the United States 
does not need a Marine Corps. 

The other service branches could divvy up our mission, 
and cut us up and do away with us. But his conclusion was 
that the United States wanted a Marine Corps. And that’s 
a big difference—the need vs. the want.” They are the ser¬ 
vice that has most come to stand for service. “I think the 
better Marines I’ve ever worked with recognize that and 
use the media as a vehicle to communicate to the Ameri¬ 
can taxpayer what we are doing with their money and 
their kids. There’s an idealism. It’s a great story to tell— 
particularly one in an environment like this, what the 
Marines are willing to sacrifice. Not to take shots at the 
other services at all—but this one,” he says proudly, “is 
mine.” 

As a gatekeeper, he recognizes the natural tension 
between serving his commanders and serving the journal¬ 
ists seeking access to them. To get that access, he and his 
public affairs cohorts have seen it all: attempted bribes, 
verbal violence, and sex-appeal sorties, where news organi¬ 
zations will put their most attractive news bunnies and 
Scud studs forward to try to bat their lashes at both male 
and female PAOs. Not only would succumbing to female 
charms jeopardize his credibility, Hughes says. But it 
would also land him in trouble with his wife. 

Differing missions, aside, however, Hughes says some¬ 
thing I have never heard another uniformed type offer: 
“We are more like each other than we are different. Any 
Marine or soldier worth their weight wants to be where 
things are happening. They want to find out if they’ve got 
what it takes, if they can function at the highest level. And 
this is it. I think people that work in the media are the 


Marines and journalists in Salladdin, March 24 

same way. And I think that’s gonna be one of the great 
lessons learned from this experience. We knew that once, 
and we forgot it.” 

Around this point, Hughes worries that “I’m making a 
complete ass of myself,” by blathering on. “I don’t like 
seeing stuff written about me and PAOs,” he says. “It’s an 
interesting story, I hope to write on it someday myself. But 
there’s got to be a level of humility. If I were the comman¬ 
der, the question I would ask would be, ‘Hey, while you 
were running your mouth to the media, did you think 
maybe there was a lance corporal that should be talking to 
them?’ They’re our best spokesmen. It doesn’t get any bet¬ 
ter than having some 19-year-old kid talking to you.” 

As he says this, he yawns. It’s about time for him to 
rack out. “I’m beat, man. I’ve had a long, ugly night.” But 
not before I get off one more question. I ask him what 
about this job—a job that people like me have derided— 
gives him the most pleasure. He suddenly looks revived. 
“You know when you really hit a long ball,” he says, 
“when you’ve got the leading news organizations on plan¬ 
et earth covering your op, putting really good stuff down 
range. It’s a rush.” This sounds like a statement of elation, 
but as he says this, his voice catches abruptly, and his eyes 
grow red-rimmed. He stares hard at the table, and scrib¬ 
bles furiously on a post-it note until he can regain his 
composure. A full minute goes by before he can talk, and 
watching him, I am the same. He has spent an entire night 
talking about dead fighting men and journalists. “It’s been 
a long night,” he says quietly, finally looking up. “We’re 
losing guys left and right. And so are you.” ♦ 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

"BULLY FOR YOU, UNCLE SAM" 


Dear Sam, slandered "bully" help rescue France from 

choking to death between the brutal hands of 
It's me, your old friend, Recorded History. Nazi Germany, its mortal enemy? 

Long before you were born, there was me. Then the ghastly irony involving this one 

Share my letter with all your nephews and your time tyrant Deutchland. That rogue nation 
nieces if you please. then, with apparent glee, "bullied" millions of 

Might alone does not make right. It takes innocent Jews to death in hellish concentra- 

much more. America knows it. You do. So do I. tion camps. What irony, you may well ask? Of 
And why? course, the terrible yet true one that involves 

In street language, where brain rubs shoul- the American Jewish community, 
ders with brawn, there's a saying common to Unhesitatingly, incredibly, unbelievably, along 
both. That it's not what you do. It's the way, with their charitable fellow citizens, after the 

how you do it. English is as difficult a mother war with Germany had ended, these con- 

tongue as, for instance, is Arabic. The same cerned and generous human beings of Jewish 

word carries different meanings. Specifically, faith helped the guilty and convicted German 
"bully" is good. "Bully" can be bad. nation to recover once again. What kind of 

Saddam and assorted terrorists call you, 'bullies' are such kindly Americans? They 

Sam and yours, "bullies", the bad kind. Sad to helped to feed and clothe the villains who, a 

say and not easy to tolerate, even some of your short time earlier, did all they could to liqui- 

countrymen think the same about you and date their race. 

yours. But speech in America is so cheap, it's Sam, just wait a while. As I am Recorded 

free. History, I repeat myself. Soon, God willing, 

What kind of "bully" wages war and wins it? America will triumph in Iraq. This same great 
What kind of "bully" puts the losers, Germany "bully" will see to it that Iraq is a winner too. 

and Japan back on their feet again? Why, of Remember France. Remember Germany and 

course, America does! Who else ever would? Japan. Remember me, for I will always be 
And that's Saddam's favorite "bully," the Recorded History. The American "bully" is 

United States? Absurd! totally and commendably devoid of any kind of 

Sam, don't forget the silent. Sacred greed for another's territory or treasure. 

American military cemeteries. They ennoble Sam, you don't have to ascend a 'bully pul- 

the many battlefields of France. Countless G.I.s, pit' anytime, any place. I will do it for you. I'm 

in the springtime of their lives, made the ulti- the impartial judge of things. I have a better 

mate sacrifice and never asked the reason why. understanding of Arabic and English than any 

The sod, under which they lie buried, is far other orator who ever spoke in either tongue, 

away from home and loved ones. So rely on me, Recorded History, to speak 

Seemingly endless rows of crosses and stars only what's the truth. My eyes and ears were 

of David are as much a lovely kind of new made to see and hear in everyone's same or 

white floral shoots, as they are, in truth, deeply equivalent paradise. The last resort, left to any- 

touching and beautiful monuments of everlast- one, should be the same for everyone. As 

ing memory. The world has not yet found and, Recorded History, I serve whomever happens 

maybe never will, a fitting name to bind togeth- to be my God. I do this with the precise same 

er these same noble stars and crosses. fervor and devotion serving the God of 

Alas, my dear friend, Sam, what kind of grat- Muslims or someone else's deity. That's only 
itude does the erstwhile gracious France offer fair. You have my word for it. It's clearly my 

its friend in need and deed, America, other than public record as Recorded History, 

to brand it a "bully?" Did not this same "bully" 

fight to free the stranglehold around the throat Your faithful friend, 

of a defeated and occupied France? Did not this Recorded History 
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Chirac’s Grand 
Ambition 

France's bid to lead the rest of the world 
against America. 


By Christopher Caldwell 

Paris 

ranee’s foreign minister Dominique de 
Villepin made a visit last week to London’s 
International Institute for Strategic Studies— 
he saw no members of the Blair cabinet—and 
refused to answer the question: “Who do you 
want to win the war?” (The French government later 
issued a clarification, saying that de Villepin was already 
on record as wishing victory for the U.S.-led coalition.) 
Meanwhile, the latest edition of Le Canard Enchaine, 
France’s weekly paper of humor and political gossip, 
claims French president Jacques Chirac told a meeting of 
his counselors on Monday, March 24: “If the Americans 
announce that they have discovered such arms [i.e. 
weapons of mass destruction], they should offer evidence 
that the arms are really of Iraqi origin.” Such incidents 
show how tough Chirac is willing to be—and how big a 
price he is willing to pay—to press France’s case against 
the U.S. war in Iraq. What’s in it for him? What’s in it for 
his country? 

When it comes to politics, notes Jean-Michel Helvig, 
the editorial page editor of the daily Liberation , “you can 
never totally rule out sincerity.” Chirac’s views are much 
like those of 87 percent of his countrymen—of every polit¬ 
ical persuasion. Most Frenchmen believe the war against 
terrorism has been going perfectly fine until now, Helvig 
says. The proof is that, since September 11, al Qaeda has 
failed to strike against the heart of the West, hitting only 
its periphery—in Bali, Jordan, and Tunisia, for instance. A 
longtime right-wing adviser to Chirac agrees. “The presi¬ 
dent is a creature of instinct,” he says. “A great deal in the 
American account of the Iraq situation sounded false to 
him.” Even Claude Angeli of Le Canard Enchaine, who co¬ 
authored a book about France’s (and Chirac’s) relations 
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with Saddam, is unconvinced of the need to invade. “No 
one [in France] understands this war,” he says. “If people 
are marching in the streets defending Saddam Hussein en 
connaissance de cause, you can tell the American case is 
weak.” 

But one can never rule out politics, either. Chirac’s 
stance against the United States has offered him powerful 
insulation against domestic problems that were gathering 
when the Bush administration brought the issue of Sad¬ 
dam Hussein to a head. In February, France’s unemploy¬ 
ment rate rose by 0.8 percent—the third consecutive 
monthly leap. It now stands at 9.2 percent. Chirac had 
come to power last year promising (in a page stolen from 
the 2000 campaign of George W. Bush) a 30-percent tax 
reduction over the next five years. After splashily doling 
out 5 percent of it last year, his government now finds itself 
out of money. Chirac and his prime minister Jean-Pierre 
Raffarin are required under the European Union’s “stabili¬ 
ty pact” to keep their budget deficit under 3 percent, and 
this year they’re not even going to come close. So they plan 
to ask the European Commission to exempt France from 
the stability pact for this year, citing “exceptional circum¬ 
stances”—namely, the war in Iraq. (No such exemptions 
were sought by the countries actually involved in the war.) 

In Germany, Gerhard Schroder’s political headaches 
show that there are limits to how well a European politi¬ 
cian can insulate himself from bread-and-butter matters by 
striking a popular antiwar stance. For now, Chirac has the 
support of the whole of his parliament, with the exception 
of two fellow conservatives, Alain Madelin and Pierre Lel- 
louche, who are vocally pro-war. But a considerably larger 
group of politicians worries that the government’s attitude 
toward the United States has been too hard-edged, and 
this group includes the most popular member of Chirac’s 
cabinet, interior minister Nicolas Sarkozy. (This is one of 
the reasons that Sarkozy’s name does not figure in the 
swirl of rumors in Paris about a possible replacement for 
the feckless Raffarin come early summer.) 
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In fact, it is worth questioning how deep the wide¬ 
spread French antiwar sentiment is in the first place. The 
much-publicized anti-American rallies in recent weeks 
have been noteworthy for their noise, but they draw from 
an extremely narrow range of society. The one I attended 
in Rouen on March 22 mustered about 1,500 people, 
roughly evenly divided between three groups. There were 
young Arabs and beurs (carrying placards in Arabic). There 
were aging Stalinists (carrying placards reading Defense 
militaire inconditionelle de la Coree du Nord! and Pour une 
revolution politique proletaire! ). And there were representa¬ 
tives of France’s anti-glob- 
alization movement (whose 
placards included an ami¬ 
ably offbeat one reading— 
in English— Masturbation is 
not a crime!). These groups, 
particularly the last, may 
represent a force in French 
democracy, but (a) they are 
not evidence of any kind of 
middle-class groundswell 
in la France profonde, and 
(b) they express loyalties 
that can easily be wrested 
from a basically conserva¬ 
tive politician like Chirac. 

When intimates of 
Chirac discuss his thinking 
on Iraq, they like to stress 
American blunders that 
began poisoning the rela¬ 
tionship after September 
11. Some of these blunders 
were strategic, according to 
the French account. For 
the Chirac entourage, Vice 
President Dick Cheney has 
a special place in the pan¬ 
theon of blame. But where¬ 
as in Germany and else¬ 
where in Europe, Cheney is 
the public symbol of Amer¬ 
ica’s doctrine of “preventive war,” in France he stands for 
what former foreign minister Hubert Vedrine derided as 
American simplisme on Middle Eastern matters—specifi¬ 
cally, the belief that once Saddam is removed from power, 
a domino effect of positive consequences will render the 
Arab world’s other problems easier to resolve. 

Whether or not this is true of Cheney, French politi¬ 
cians, almost to a man, exhibit a parallel simplisme under 
which, once the Israeli-Palestinian standoff is resolved to 


the Palestinians’ liking, the differences between Islam and 
the West will similarly shrivel. (As Chirac told Egypt’s Al- 
Hayat newspaper during his November 2001 circuit 
through the Middle East, “The tragic persistence of the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict underlies resentment and frus¬ 
tration in the Muslim world. . . . Extremism feeds off it, 
and uses it as a pretext.”) 

At times, however, Chirac’s circle views America’s 
fault as diplomatic rather than strategic. His advisers 
insist that they did not believe the United States was bent 
on war last September when Chirac, along with Tony 

Blair, pressured the United 
States into proceeding 
through a U.N. resolution. 
At that time, Chirac wasn’t 
bent on avoiding war either. 
He believed that the U.S. 
military buildup in Kuwait 
and the (ultimately failed) 
diplomatic preparations for 
an invasion force in Turkey 
were necessary. And on Jan¬ 
uary 7, Chirac even deliv¬ 
ered an address to the 
French armed forces in 
which he warned them to be 
“ready for any eventuality.” 

In this reading, the turn¬ 
ing point came on Monday, 
January 13, when Chirac’s 
top foreign policy adviser, 
Maurice Gourdault-Mon- 
tagne, met in Washington 
with national security advis¬ 
er Condoleezza Rice and 
deputy secretary of state 
Richard Armitage, and, 
according to a source close 
to Chirac, “came back with 
J 1 the conviction that the U.S. 
£ would go to war no matter 

CD 

“ what.” A week later came 
the moment Americans view 
as the turning point: De Villepin, after begging Powell to 
break his Martin Luther King Day obligations to attend 
U.N. meetings, after having dinner with him the night 
before, announced France’s de facto defection from the 
use-of-force coalition in a press briefing after the session. 
And there France’s position has remained. “We are not 
sure we’re right,” says one Chirac aide. “But the problem 
is, America claims to see a direct threat from Iraq, and 
hasn’t explained it to us.” 
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One must not be too credulous about the French nar¬ 
ration of diplomatic blunders. Last week, Le Monde ques¬ 
tioned the insistence of France and other European coun¬ 
tries that the United States squandered a lot of credibility 
by not using NATO to carry out operations in 
Afghanistan. In fact, according to Le Monde, France 
insisted during talks in Washington in the earliest days 
after September 11, 2001, that it was not ready to wage 
war against any poor country under the U.S. aegis, and 
that it was not ready to join in any more general cam¬ 


paign against “state sponsors of terrorism.” Complaints 
about the non-involvement of NATO emerged only later. 
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ranee’s defection from the American war effort has 
not been a pure public-relations windfall, even in 
Europe. At a press conference before his departure 
for the United States, British prime minister Tony Blair 
warned that the alternative to the present international sys¬ 
tem “is this concept of rival poles of power in the world, 
and that is a profoundly dangerous concept.” More bruis- 
ingly, the philosopher Andre Glucksmann, one of 
France’s rare pro-war intellectuals, bemoans that 
France’s position has thrown it into alliance with 
Russia, which Glucksmann calls, with reference to 
Chechnya, “the only country in the world today 
that is fighting a genocidal war.” 

Those close to Chirac acknowledge that the 
president has made a few mistakes. Chief among 
these was accusing the pro-American governments 
of Eastern Europe of being “badly brought up.” 
(“He wanted to be undiplomatic,” says one adviser. 
“But he wound up going beyond undiplomatic.”) 
And many politicians on Chirac’s side worry that 
he has become “intoxicated” with his stance. It 
would be hard not to be, when events have given 
Chirac such a high profile outside of France that 
Germany’s leading newsmagazine, Der Spiegel, 
now describes him as “The Kaiser of Europe.” 

No one in France denies that the institutions 
out of which postwar Europe was built have been 
put at risk by the Franco-American contretemps. 
Says one former Chirac aide, “Our foreign policy is 
now based on the only trump that is left to us: the 
seat at the Security Council”—not promising in a 
weakened U.N. Most deeply damaged is NATO, 
into which Chirac himself brought France in 1996. 
The European Union, too, has been split into two 
factions, and Chirac is said to estimate the chances 
Europe can emerge intact from the wreckage at 1 
in 2. But there is another way of looking at the 
damage. In the U.N., France appears to be taking 
up a role as leader of “les peuples” who oppose the 
Iraq war. In Europe, France hopes to engage a new 
“hard core”—Germany, Belgium, and Luxem¬ 
bourg—in an “E.U. defense initiative” that would 
bring the continent a step closer to military inde¬ 
pendence from the United States. And that may be 
the big thing France gains from its Iraq position. 
It is a measure of how far the rupture has gone that 
certain Frenchmen—certain powerful ones—may 
now view the overturning of the postwar order as 
less a risk than an opportunity. ♦ 
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Onward, Christian 

Pacifists 

The debates of the 1930s 
repeat themselves. 


By Joseph Loconte 

E ven with the start of the war to unseat Saddam 
Hussein, religious leaders continue to oppose 
the use of force as unnecessary and unjust. 
Bob Edgar, general secretary of the National 
Council of Churches, laments the “failures of 
heart, mind and will that led to this war.” The Church 
World Service, an association of mostly Protestant church¬ 
es and relief agencies, sees only “horrendous humanitari¬ 
an consequences” ahead. 

The criticism carries a familiar ring. Liberal Protes¬ 
tants led the peace movement just prior to World War II— 
and sustained it even after the German blitzkrieg in 
Europe, when all rational hope of negotiations had col¬ 
lapsed. Finding endless reasons to oppose a military 
response, they became in effect apologists for Nazi aggres¬ 
sion. And yet, their voices move among us still, animating 
marches, sermons, and proclamations. They almost make 
us forget that most of the churchmen of that earlier gener¬ 
ation finally discarded their “sentimental illusions” about 
taming a tyrant. 

Indeed, the most grievous flaw of the 1930s peace 
movement was its blindness to the gulf separating totali¬ 
tarian regimes from Western democracies. War critics 
assumed the European conflict was merely a collision of 
selfish national interests. From 1938 to 1941, American 
Protestant groups issued no less than 50 statements about 
how to achieve a just and durable peace. But barely a 
handful argued that the defeat of Nazism was essential to 
international justice. 

John Haynes Holmes, a Unitarian minister in New 
York, decried the “fundamentally immoral clash of impe¬ 
rialisms” at work again in Europe. “If America goes into 
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the war,” he wrote in December 1940, “it will not be for 
idealistic reasons but to serve her own imperialistic inter¬ 
ests.” In a statement urging U.S. neutrality, the Methodist 
General Conference declared that “the mood of either vic¬ 
tor or vanquished in war cannot aid peace.” 

Many Protestant ministers, in fact, saw little difference 
between the German Reich and Anglo-American democ¬ 
racy; they indulged in the same self-loathing critique that 
energizes many protesters now. “If evil is today rampant, 
this has a cause,” explained the Federal Council of 
Churches in a 1940 statement. “Through our action or 
non-action we exerted a profound influence on the course 
of world events. That course has generated widespread 
unrest, great violence and immense disaster.” Rev. 
Holmes, also head of the executive committee of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, echoed many ministers 
when he called Hitler “the veritable incarnation of our 
nationalistic, capitalistic and militaristic era.” A German 
victory, he said, should be viewed as “the punishment for 
our transgressions.” 

Albert Palmer, a leader in the United Church of 
Christ, rejected condemnation of Hitler as “short-circuit¬ 
ed, adolescent hatred of individual leaders.” Terrible as 
the war in France had been, he reasoned in June 1940, 
“would not the Allies have done much the same thing in 
Germany if they had got there first?” Charles Clayton 
Morrison, editor of the influential Christian Century maga¬ 
zine, likewise saw no important distinction between the 
warring factions. “It is not a war to preserve civilization!” 
he exclaimed. “It is the war itself that is destroying civi¬ 
lization—destroying it increasingly with each day that the 
war lasts, and destroying it definitively if it lasts to the 
point of victory, no matter which side wins.” (Emphasis 
added.) 

This exercise in moral equivalency continued even 
after the Nazi war machine had rumbled through Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, Norway, Holland, and 
Belgium. It continued after the fall of France and the mas- 
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sive bombing of London. It continued even as the brutal 
realities of life under Nazi rule were laid bare. 

War critics fixated on the political conditions that 
helped justify German adventurism. Methodist minister 
Ernest Fremont Tittle, for example, speculated that Nazi 
aggression “may be provoked by bitter belief . . . that 
there is now no peaceful way of solving a desperate eco¬ 
nomic problem.” As a result, Protestant intellectuals pro¬ 
duced a series of utterly unrealistic peace proposals. The 
editors of Christian Century called repeatedly for a peace 
conference to establish a “political and economic frame¬ 
work in which the tensions over these pre-war issues 
would disappear.” 

Ministers kept up their appeals for peace talks and U.S. 
neutrality until the moment America entered the war. 
“We see clearly that a war for democracy is a contradiction 
in terms, that war itself is democracy’s chief enemy,” said 
Baptist luminary Harry Emerson Fosdick of the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church (now Riverside Church) in New 
York City. Rev. Tittle, who organized the peace movement 
of the Methodist Church, was unyielding. “It would not, 
in my judgment, be an act of insanity to seek an official 
statement of peace aims” from Germany, he wrote in Feb¬ 
ruary 1941, but rather “an act of high statesmanship.” 
Pacifism as a national strategy, he added, “would pursue a 
policy not of appeasement but of reconciliation.” 

All this after Hitler had broken every promise to Euro¬ 
pean leaders about his territorial ambitions, subjugated or 
murdered entire populations, and constructed ghettos for 
Jews across Europe. There was, in fact, little mention of 
Nazi persecution of the Jews amid this antiwar rhetoric— 
despite widespread reporting of the facts in both the reli¬ 
gious and mainstream press. 

Stephen Wise, president of the World Jewish Con¬ 
gress, was one of the first religious figures to see the larger 
implications of Hitler’s hatreds. “Jews may yet come to 
understand that their position in the world is imperiled as 
never before in history,” he wrote in 1938. “The democra¬ 
cies may yet conclude that they will either stay the power 
of Nazism and Fascism or be destroyed.” Most Christian 
leaders, however, stubbornly resisted this conclusion. 
They failed to judge Hitler’s threat to civilization by the 
vicious nature of his anti-Semitism—just as today’s war 
opponents downplay Saddam’s human-rights abuses. By 
viewing Hitler’s war aims in isolation from his regime, 
they persuaded themselves he could be negotiated with or, 
at worst, contained. 

The Christian Century , for example, suggested that 
massive peace movements outside Germany would soften 
the Third Reich. “The internal effects upon the popula¬ 
tions of even dictator countries would surely weaken their 


military morale as they contemplated a prospective world 
order in which the real causes of the war . . . would at 
least be on the way to being removed.” Albert Palmer, 
president of Chicago Theological Seminary, admitted that 
world domination by the Nazis would likely follow an 
invasion of Britain—yet remained untroubled by the 
prospect. “Can military force do much against soul force 
which folds its arms and bides its day?” he asked. “With¬ 
out military opposition the Hitlers wither away.” 

Christian forgiveness, these men argued, would pro¬ 
vide the solvent. “Forgiveness heals wounds and prevents 
new ones from being made,” wrote Palmer, who liked to 
quote from the Sermon on the Mount. “If your enemy 
hunger, feed him—and understand him. Love your ene¬ 
mies and do them good.” Like their counterparts today, 
religious liberals of the 1930s assumed the Prince of Peace 
was on their side. The Spirit of Jesus, they intoned, could 
never sanction the violence of war. “The Son of God . . . 
resists evil but never with its own weapons,” wrote Rev. 
Tittle. “He resists it with truth and love even unto death.” 
Or as John Haynes Holmes asked rhetorically: “Can any¬ 
one read Jesus’ gospel, and study his life in fulfillment of 
that gospel, without seeing that love is a weapon more 
potent than the sword?” 

S uch piety in the cause of neutrality angered a grow¬ 
ing company of Protestant thinkers, known as the 
“Christian realists.” Chastened by the devastation of 
World War I, most of them had vowed to oppose war 
whatever the circumstances. But they hadn’t reckoned on 
a Hitler. “Before the events that followed the invasion of 
Belgium and Holland I was living in a world of illusion,” 
admitted John Bennett, professor of theology at the Pacif¬ 
ic School of Religion at Berkeley. The defeat of France, he 
said, “opened my eyes to the fact that the alternative to 
successful resistance to Germany is the extension of the 
darkest political tyranny imaginable over the whole of 
Europe.” Calling pleas for negotiation “a euphemism for 
surrender,” Bennett became a tireless agitator for U.S. 
engagement. 

No religious leader attacked the false promises of the 
peace movement more bitterly than Henry Pitney Van 
Dusen, professor at Union Theological Seminary. Van 
Dusen noted that a peace initiative by the Christian Centu¬ 
ry in May 1940 would summon officials from 18 “neutral” 
nations to Rome—except that 14 of the 18 were already 
bound to either side in the struggle, making diplomatic 
action impossible. Two of the remaining states had just 
been defeated and reduced to servitude by the Axis pow¬ 
ers, while the proposed host city was a center of fascist 
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aggression. “The proposal has less meaning than Alice’s 
Wonderland, for the latter had at least symbolic reference 
to reality,” Van Dusen wrote. “In any Christian, escapism 
is always pitiable. In one charged with influence over the 
views and decisions of others in days like these, it is unfor¬ 
givable.” 

Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr had announced his 
opposition to war in 1923. “I am done with this business,” 
he said. Ten years later he upbraided Winston Churchill 
for his “unyielding imperial ambition.” But by the 
Munich Agreement of 1938, which delivered Czechoslo¬ 
vakia into Nazi hands, Niebuhr reversed course. He 
emerged as the most forceful advocate for all-out war. A 
socialist critic of democracy, Niebuhr nevertheless 
scorned those who obsessed over America’s shortcomings 
to rationalize German militarism. “It is sheer moral per¬ 
versity,” he said, “to equate the inconsistencies of a demo¬ 
cratic civilization with the brutalities which modern 
tyrannical States practice.” He finally broke with the left 
over its “moralistic illusions” about restraining fascism. 
Christian forgiveness by itself would not stop this gather¬ 
ing storm, he argued; a deeper view of Christianity’s con¬ 
frontation with evil was required. 

Niebuhr’s deeper view never ignored political and eco¬ 
nomic injustice. Yet he insisted that the origins of German 
aggression couldn’t be understood apart from the problem 
of individual sin. For Niebuhr, sin involved both the cor¬ 
ruption of conscience and the existence of the demonic. 
Hence Hitler’s fury: It was fed by a pagan religion of self- 
glorification. Niebuhr’s stubborn belief in the influence of 
evil in the human heart makes the contemporary search 
for terrorism’s “root causes” look badly misguided. 


“Nazi tyranny never could 
have reached such proportions 
as to be able to place the whole of 
Europe under its ban, if senti¬ 
mental illusions about the char¬ 
acter of the evil which Europe 
was facing had not been com¬ 
bined with less noble motives for 
tolerating Nazi aggression,” 
Niebuhr wrote. Failure to resist 
this tyranny, he warned, meant 
assisting in its triumph—and in 
a defeat for the cause of Christ. 
“This form of pacifism is not 
I only heretical when judged by 
^ the standards of the total gospel. 
| It is equally heretical when 
m judged by the facts of human 
existence.” 

In May 1940, the Christian realists issued a manifesto 
called “America’s Responsibility in the Present Crisis.” 
Coming more than 18 months before the United States 
would enter the war, it ranks as one of the period’s most 
clear-eyed assessments of the fascist threat. “A decisive 
German victory, now an ominous possibility, would men¬ 
ace not only democratic government but the most elemen¬ 
tal securities and liberties for the peoples of the whole of 
Western Europe,” the manifesto began. The signers 
admitted the ambiguities of a postwar world and the chal¬ 
lenge of preserving peace and security. Nevertheless, they 
called halting Germany’s aggression a prerequisite to 
world order. “When men or nations must choose between 
two evils, the choice of the lesser evil becomes Christian 
duty,” they wrote. “That is the alternative confronting the 
American people now.” 

Neither President Bush nor Britain’s Tony Blair is a 
theologian, but both possess enough moral realism to 
measure the evil of Saddam Hussein. “One reason the 
U.N. was founded after the Second World War,” Bush said 
in announcing his ultimatum to Saddam, “was to confront 
aggressive dictators actively and early, before they can 
attack the innocent and destroy the peace.” In his speech 
before the House of Commons, Blair lamented that the 
world must “learn the lesson all over again that weakness 
in the face of a threat from a tyrant is the surest way not to 
peace but to war.” That sounds a lot like the warning by 
the Christian realists of an earlier era. “This is the hour 
when democracy must justify itself by capacity for effec¬ 
tive decision, or risk destruction or disintegration,” they 
cautioned in their 1940 manifesto. “Europe is dotted with 
the ruins of right decisions taken too late.” ♦ 
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defense of truth. Throughout his career, 
he has himself been a great denier and 
destroyer of inflated philosophical theo¬ 
ries, a practitioner, in the words of Alas- 
dair MacIntyre, of philosophy as “guer¬ 
rilla warfare.” For many years Britain’s 
leading moral philosopher, Williams 
has devoted himself with a certain gusto 
to the demolition of systems built by 
proponents of the two great modern 
moral systems, Kantianism and utilitar¬ 
ianism. Williams is a political liberal, 
but he nonetheless has distaste for liber¬ 
al myths, including John Rawls’s great 
project of justifying liberal society. Con¬ 
sistently dismissive of religion as a 
slowly but surely dying anachronism, 
Williams once compared Rawls’s wager 
on behalf of liberalism unfavorably to 
Pascal’s wager on the existence of God. 

What’s more, Williams’s criticisms of 
neo-Kantians like Rawls are exceeded 
only by his pithy assaults on contempo¬ 
rary utilitarians, whose methods wreak 
havoc with the sort of moral reflection 
conducted by ordinary human beings. 
Utilitarians are resourceful in rejecting 
the morally repugnant consequences 


repeatedly to the crisis of truth in the 
humanities. Williams is particularly 
impatient with those historical revi¬ 
sionists who want to dump truth along 
with what they call “patriarchal” histo¬ 
ry. To be taken seriously, arguments on 
behalf of revising our understanding of 
history must be seen as making claims 
to truth. He laments those who, instead 
of making truth-claims, “fall back piti¬ 
fully on minority status.” The denial of 


Truth and Truthfulness 

An Essay in Genealogy 
by Bernard Williams 
Princeton University Press, 336 pp., $27.95 


truth breeds irresponsibility and medi¬ 
ocrity in scholars, who are tempted to 
celebrate not so much truthful speech 
and accuracy in research and argument, 
as performance, cheering those who 
“saunter off with the smug nod that reg¬ 
isters a deconstructive job neatly done.” 

All of this is welcome, but it remains 
quite odd that Bernard Williams would 
be the philosopher to come to the 


Truth 

Will 

Out 

The honest philosophy 
of Bernard Williams. 

by Thomas Hibbs 

W hat does it say about the 
state of the humanities, 
or the prospects for the 
intelligent defense of 
democracy, that leading academics in 
philosophy, history, and literature have 
for years now embraced the denial of 
truth as if it were the culminating stage 
in humanity’s liberation from tyranny? 
Nothing good, thinks the prominent 
British analytic philosopher, Bernard 
Williams. In Truth and Truthfulness, 
Williams takes direct aim at the insou¬ 
ciant skepticism found in the “cafe poli¬ 
tics” practiced by the “Secret Agents of 
literature departments.” 

Lambasting academia for its post¬ 
modern eschewal of truth is nothing 
new. In some conservative circles, it is 
the one sport that never goes out of sea¬ 
son. What remain in short supply, how¬ 
ever, are compelling and philosophical¬ 
ly rigorous accounts of truth, its nature, 
function, and importance in human life. 
In Truth and Truthfulness, Williams 
intends to supply just such an account. 

Although his investigation of truth 
has implications for the whole of 
human life, especially for the role of 
truth in liberal democracy, it returns 
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that seem to flow from their insistence 
upon the maximization of happiness, 
pleasure, or whatever they deem the 
highest good. So they reject the idea that 
maximization could ever require the 
murder of the innocent for the sake of 
quelling domestic unrest or a preference 
for utter strangers over beloved relatives. 
Take the hypothetical case where one 
must choose to save either a renowned 
pianist or one’s ungifted child from a 
burning building. The tortured reason¬ 
ing of the utilitarians for saving one’s 
child provides the parent with “one 
thought too many,” Williams wryly 
observes. Anyone who adverts to utili¬ 
tarian calculation before saving his child 
is someone we would already find 
morally reprehensible. 

W illiams is, in fact, the great anti¬ 
theorist and anti-rationalist of 
our time. As befits a critic, his preferred 
genre is the terse philosophical essay, 
the most representative of which are 
found in Moral Luck: Philosophical 
Papers 1973-1980. His discussions of 
moral luck spawned the career of 
Martha Nussbaum, the insight for 
whose first big book, The Fragility of 
Goodness, came directly from Williams. 
His few and restrained essays on moral 
dilemmas have given birth to an unfor¬ 
tunate industry in what is now a philo¬ 
sophical sub-specialty. 

Given the bent of his thought, he 
might seem a natural ally of an anti¬ 
theorist and pragmatist like Richard 
Rorty. But Williams derisively describes 
Rorty’s pragmatism—with its plea that 
we quit “fussing” about truth and 
address ourselves instead to “social ben¬ 
efits, solidarity, democracy”—as “run¬ 
ning on empty.” He marvels at Rorty’s 
blithe indifference to the way commit¬ 
ments to truthfulness are integral to the 
successful advancement of liberal politi¬ 
cal ideals. Williams has, moreover, nev¬ 
er embraced the deconstruction of sci¬ 
ence as but one language game among 
many, let alone as a phallocentric tyran¬ 
ny. Indeed, Williams’s ethical anti-theo- 
rism—expressed most clearly in his 
book Ethics and the Limits of Phil¬ 
osophy —rests squarely on the lack of 
analogy between science (with its ratio¬ 
nal methods and clear progress toward 


truth) and ethical discourse (where con¬ 
sensus is elusive and resistance to ratio¬ 
nal justification is entrenched). 

Truth in the humanities, especially 
in history, can never achieve the clarity 
and consensus to which the hard sci¬ 
ences naturally aspire. Yet the value of 
truth and the virtues of truthfulness are 
no less operative in the humanities than 
in the sciences. To sort out the role of 
truth in our lives, Williams offers in 
Truth and Truthfulness a sort of genealogy 
of human society, arguing that the need 
for cooperation and trust in any society 
places a premium on truthfulness. 

At this point in his argument, he 
seems to be claiming that truthfulness 
has merely instrumental value—which 
makes the reader wonder whether 



truthfulness could still possess utility if 
everyone saw it as having only instru¬ 
mental value. But Williams goes on to 
argue that uncovering the value of truth 
and the virtues of truthfulness requires 
more than the pragmatist or utilitarian 
can supply. One of the most telling dis¬ 
advantages of theories that dispense 
with truth is that they cannot sustain 
the distinction between better and 
worse methods of achieving knowledge 
or between fantasy and reality. 

Such are the defects, for example, of 
Richard Rorty’s interpretation of a pas¬ 
sage from George Orwell’s 1984, in 
which the character Winston states, 
“Freedom is the freedom to say two 
plus two equals four. If that is granted, 


all else follows.” For Rorty, the issue 
here is not the freedom to speak the 
truth, but just the freedom to say what 
one thinks. While not denying the right 
to free speech, Williams counters that 
Rorty’s interpretation, which “lets truth 
and falsity drop out,” obscures what is 
peculiarly enslaving and heinous about 
an exercise of power that requires the 
denial of what one knows to be the case. 
In this case, power “subverts true belief 
so as to destroy the victim’s relation to 
the world altogether, undoing the dis¬ 
tinction between fantasy and reality.” 

A different sort of difficulty afflicts 
utilitarian accounts of the value of 
truth and truthfulness. Williams revisits 
here his earlier criticism of an influen¬ 
tial strain of utilitarianism, which wants 
to foster certain kinds of dispositions or 
habits in individuals as being in the 
long run the best mechanism for maxi¬ 
mizing the good. Aware that individuals 
lack the necessary information, and that 
they would likely crack under the strain 
of attempting to regulate each of their 
choices by the standard of maximiza¬ 
tion, utilitarians offer qualified support 
for dispositions to justice, truthfulness, 
etc. But this kind of utilitarian program 
is, as Williams puts it, “unstable under 
reflection.” On the one hand, for the 
policy to work, individuals must really 
care about justice and truth. On the oth¬ 
er hand, if they have been brought up as 
good utilitarians, they will be deprived 
of precisely this sort of attitude toward 
justice and truth, since they will have 
been instructed that these values are 
merely instrumental. There is a “lack of 
fit between the spirit being justified and 
the spirit of the justification” that causes 
the construction to unravel if it is 
“exposed to reflection.” 

The task, as Williams sees it, is to 
account for the intelligibility of truth¬ 
fulness “without at the same time losing 
our hold on it.” This means that we 
must acknowledge the intrinsic—and 
not merely instrumental—value of 
truthfulness. Williams thinks that we 
recognize this intrinsic value in many 
ways in ordinary life: in our praise of 
forthright speech, for instance, and in 
our admiration for those who want to 
“get things right” without regard to the 
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weighing of consequences. And 
Williams’s defense of truth’s intrinsic 
value does not entail universal prohibi¬ 
tions against lying. Instead of universal 
prohibitions, which he dismisses as 
“fetishizing assertion,” Williams pro¬ 
motes a prudential sense of what we 
owe in the way of truthful speech, to 
whom, and under what conditions. 

Rather than rules, Williams talks of 
the virtues of truthfulness, which cluster 
around the dispositions of sincerity and 
accuracy. Truth is connected with 
“trust,” with “fidelity, loyalty, or reliabil¬ 
ity.” The question then is what “disposi¬ 
tion does a speaker need to have if he is 
to be trusted to say what he believes 
about some matter”? Sincerity, a dispo¬ 
sition to speak the truth in appropriate 
ways, is the virtue that renders one 
trustworthy. It does not require com¬ 
plete truthfulness with everyone on 
every occasion; conversely, it demands 
more than merely speaking the truth 
when one should. It will also entail 
speaking truth appropriately, for exam¬ 
ple, to a friend who needs to hear diffi¬ 
cult news, but who needs to have the 
truth delivered in a compassionate way. 

The other chief virtue of truthfulness 
is accuracy, which consists in “a desire 
for truth for its own sake—a passion for 
getting it right.” It involves the use of 
appropriate methods of investigation, 
some of which are more truth-con¬ 
ducive than others. Williams speaks of 
an “economy of inquiry” Given the 
limited time and resources any individ¬ 
ual can devote to discovering the truth 
about a particular subject, there are 
always questions about whether one has 
done enough work of the right sort to 
determine the truth. In this, we face all 
sorts of obstacles, for example, laziness 
and especially “desires and wishes” that 
“subvert the acquisition of true belief.” 
Thus, in addition to methods of investi¬ 
gation, accuracy also has to do with the 
will, with attitudes and desires, the 
habits of resisting wishful thinking, 
self-deception, and fantasy. 

The need for virtues of truthfulness 
is an acknowledgment on Williams’s 
part that truth is very often a difficult 
achievement. We cannot rely upon 
some breezy faith in the free “market¬ 
place of ideas.” Williams has in mind 


Oliver Wendell Holmes’s defense of the 
First Amendment as the “best test of 
truth.” Williams counters that this 
would be the case only in an “idealized 
market.” The marketplace of ideas gen¬ 
erates all sorts of distracting noise and 
provides no structural context for real 
debate. By contrast, the scientific com¬ 
munity, even the university community, 
is a “managed market.” Williams is not 
thinking here of speech codes, but sim¬ 
ply of the fact that to teach, or even to 
become a student, one has to meet cer¬ 
tain publicly stipulated criteria. And 
there are, or ought to be, shared and 
publicly acknowledged standards for 
research and argumentation. 

Once again, we see Williams’s preoc¬ 
cupation with the university. Both lib¬ 
erals and conservatives would do well to 
take note of his argument on this point 
in Truth and Truthfulness. Conservatives 
tend to counter the liberal imposition of 
politically correct speech codes with 
appeals to freedom of speech. In some 


T here’s a joke that goes: ‘“Do 
you know where we’re sup¬ 
posed to go?’ I said, ‘No.’ So 
he said, ‘Well let’s go togeth¬ 
er.’ That’s how we met.” 

This joke—an all-purpose metaphor 
for youth, love, education, friendship, 
and thought—appears in Encounters and 
Reflections. The book is a remarkable 
collection of accounts of Seth Ben- 
ardete’s encounters with various people, 
now mostly obscure, and his reflections 
on topics, more obscure still. Benardete, 
the classical scholar and philosopher 
who died last year, sat down in the early 
1990s with three of his students to 
recapture their conversations of twenty 
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cases, this is the issue, but it is never the 
fundamental issue for the intellectual 
health of the humanities. Without an 
acknowledgment of the virtues of truth¬ 
fulness, the humanities risk becoming 
an anarchic marketplace of ideas—a 
void into which political correctness 
marches to establish order. 

Williams observes that unsettling 
questions about truth have been on the 
table at least since Nietzsche, whom 
Williams does an excellent job of rescu¬ 
ing from the often-shrill and always- 
dogmatic deniers of truth. Truth and 
Truthfulness addresses these questions in 
a clear and cogent—if, finally, no more 
than introductory—manner. The acad¬ 
emic alternative to taking up the chal¬ 
lenge of truth is not an invigorating rev¬ 
olutionary politics, but something 
rather banal. “The study of the humani¬ 
ties runs a risk of sliding from profes¬ 
sional seriousness,” Williams wisely 
observes, “through professionalization, 
to a finally disenchanted careerism.” ♦ 


years before. The resulting discussions 
are both spontaneous and well ordered: 
a lovely achievement brought about by 
the editor’s skill, Benardete’s wizardry, 
and the familiarity of friends. Of course, 
they don’t quite have the unity of one of 
Plato’s dialogues. But it’s nonetheless 
presumably no accident that many of 
them occurred in a place called Ho¬ 
mer’s Diner. 

The first part of Encounters and Re¬ 
flections treats the reader to Benardete’s 
stories about his friends and teachers, 
occupants of lost worlds of scholarship 
and intellectual passion, with some of 
their attendant eccentricities: “Didn’t 
you once tell us that Strauss didn’t 
know how to boil water? No, that was 
Wachs, in the sociology of religion.” 
Benardete’s anecdotes and descriptions 
often are punctuated with compressed 
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analyses of his colleagues’ leading traits 
and their cause. The remarkable Allan 
Bloom saw the meaning of the 1960s 
more clearly than Benardete and had 
extraordinary sensitivity “to people’s 
defects.” Yet, “he got impatient if you 
could not say what you wanted to say in 
more than half a sentence,” and the 
vanity of which he accused others (such 
as the late philosopher Richard Ken- 
nington) might better be attributed to 
Bloom himself. 

I n fact, Kennington’s questions al¬ 
ways seemed to Benardete “to be so 
much deeper than anything I was doing 
that I couldn’t catch up” (which must 
make Kennington so deep as to be liter¬ 
ally unfathomable). Benedict Einarson, 
a professor of classics at Chicago, “knew 
more than anybody else. Absolutely 
amazing knowledge.” But “he looked 
like the Michelin tire ad,” and “every¬ 
thing he said was punctuated by a 
laugh.” Peter von Blanckenhagen, the 
art historian, understood himself as 
Goethe understood Winckelmann, “the 
notion of the eternal moment being 
preserved by the work of art,” two 
things “completely at odds.” Yet “he 
was eager to be accepted by people who 
did not have the same capacity as he 
did, like those who were at the top of 
the American archaeological profession, 
who were unimaginative, or imagina¬ 
tive in a very professional way, not like 
him at all.” The classical historian 
Arnaldo Momigliano also knew every¬ 
thing but was never satisfied with the 
number of his honorary degrees. Rena- 
to Poggioli, who studied comparative 
literature, would always conclude his 
conversations by saying, “Now you see 
the point,” more charming if less hon¬ 
est than Jacob Klein’s characteristic “By 
Zeus I don’t know.” And that’s not to 
mention Benardete’s discussions of rats, 
dogs, deer, and T.S. Eliot. 

There is an untold amount to learn 
from any of Benardete’s books: works 
like The Argument of the Action: Essays on 
Greek Poetry and Philosophy , or Socrates’ 
Second Sailing: On Plato’s Republic, or 
Herodotean Inquiries. But to read them is 
to be forced to overcome a real dense¬ 
ness and compression that sometimes 
blocks access to them. Encounters and 


Reflections is attractive because the clear, 
straightforward, and charming Ben¬ 
ardete of its first part makes us confi¬ 
dent of the accessibility of the master 
magician of textual interpretation. In 
the second part, moreover, Benardete is 
still answering questions. When he says 
something dense about Plato’s Phaedrus 
or Republic, his friends ask what he 
means, and they keep on asking until it 
comes clear. Robert Berman, Ronna 
Burger, and Michael Davis’s own con¬ 
siderable learning and intelligence 
allow them the luxury here of seeming 
occasionally to be ignorant—and thus 
to ask out loud the question one some¬ 
times mutters when reading Benardete: 
What could you possibly mean? 

Still, the discussions in Encounters 
and Reflections are difficult. They cover 



Encounters and Reflections 

Conversations with Seth Benardete 
Edited by Ronna Burger 
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many poets and thinkers, chiefly Plato. 
We see remarkable reflections on the 
connection between the gods and the 
ideas, the political-theological problem, 
love and spiritedness, existence, and the 
good. The major theme is Benardete’s 
view that, in ancient poetry and Plato’s 
dialogues, the plot embodies its own log¬ 
ic. It cannot be explained simply as 
exemplifying or modifying in detailed 
action a formal structure or list of topics. 
“Well, if the Platonic dialogue and 
ancient poetry always have to do with 
the oddity of the individual, what is 
being reflected in these imitations is the 
fact that something is being disclosed in 
a particular that is incapable of being 


disclosed in any other way. It looks as if 
the Platonic enterprise is based on a the¬ 
sis about the nature of the world—that 
there is something I would call the en¬ 
counter with the question, which can’t 
be determined by formula or concept.” 

The bulk of the book discusses this 
point, in various guises. The inevitable 
duality in things, their being what they 
are but not only that, is the major issue. 
Benardete’s students press him, trying 
to work this problem out in specific cas¬ 
es. He makes clear how his initial for¬ 
mal analyses of books (for example, that 
Herodotus follows the pattern laid out 
in the Divided Line of Plato’s Republic) 
is modified by his new understanding. 
Needless to say, we can clarify this 
understanding more completely only by 
reading Benardete’s other works, and 
the books he is discussing. 

A second theme of Encounters and 
Reflections is the idea of “begin¬ 
ning”—beginning to think and to 
learn. Benardete sketches throughout 
his remarks a notion of how original 
questions, perplexities, or crises launch 
inquiries that when pursued uncover 
the deeper cause of what has launched 
them. The Greek discovery of the sin¬ 
gularity of nature over the multiplicity 
of laws, conventions, and cultures is the 
necessary condition for the philosophi¬ 
cal quest. Yet, the individuality of one’s 
beginning retains a certain indepen¬ 
dence. The particular is not wholly sub¬ 
sumed in the general, practice not whol¬ 
ly subsumed in theory, the lover not 
wholly subsumed in what is loved. 
Socrates’ political philosophy puts phi¬ 
losophy in crisis by involving it with 
political risk and desire for what is best 
for oneself. This seeking of what is good 
here and now, and not just what is good 
generally, keeps philosophy alive. 

Encounters and Reflections not only 
discusses the importance of the individ¬ 
ual, it exemplifies it. In fact, the occa¬ 
sional and accidental element in things 
may make us despair over our own con¬ 
dition. We apparently have nothing 
with which to replace the marvelous 
combination of accidents—academic 
parents, undergraduate friends such as 
Stanley Rosen and Bloom, attention to 
the great books, and the presence of Leo 
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Strauss—that helped make Benardete 
what he was. Indeed, given the state of 
the academy today, we may well wonder 
whether the passion of the scholar that 
he exemplified will ever revive. Intense 
and brilliant thought may still exist, but 
will it again be as significant individual¬ 
ly or as dominant generally as once it 
was? One by one our intellectual giants 
disappear, and their memories seem to 
shrivel in the gloomy and endless cave 
of our mediocrity. 


B ack in the 1960s, when I was 
in my twenties, it seemed that 
all my friends who were writ¬ 
ers were married to painters. I 
never doubted then that, of the two call¬ 
ings, literature was the nobler and 
required more brains. Was there a Nobel 
Prize for painting? Painting suited the 
more earthy and sensual nature of 
women. The fact that 
there were so few 
famous women painters 
was an accident of his¬ 
tory. Men were writers 
and women painters in 
the same essential way 
that all dogs are boys 
and all cats girls. 

That was an error, I 
realize now. Writers are 
drawn to painters as yin 
to yang, sweet to sour, 
soft to hard. And some¬ 
times—indeed, more 
frequently in this promiscuous age— 
they aspire not just to cohabit but to 
arrogate to themselves the attributes of 
the other art form. Picasso and Marsden 
Hartley and Larry Rivers published 
their poems and playlets, while Victor 
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It is more hopeful to say instead that 
in books like this they continue to glow. 
The humor and intelligence in Seth 
Benardete’s Encounters and Reflections 
make us long for the world it 
remembers. 

This world can be recovered because 
none of the elements that constitutes it 
is simply an accident. Each reflects or 
exemplifies things more lasting: love, 
friendship, natural wonder, intellect, 
and courage. ♦ 


Hugo and D.H. Lawrence and A.R. 
Ammons put their paintings on the auc¬ 
tion block. There is no official census of 
the poets and painters who have trans¬ 
gressed the boundaries between their 
arts, but it easily exceeds those who have 
been seen to do so in public. 

I know this because I confess to being 
one of the transgressors. Twice in my 
life, first in the early 
1980s and again, with 
even more abandon, this 
last year, I have left off 
writing full-time in order 
to paint. As a result I feel 
I have a Teiresian insight 
into the painterly life 
that most lifelong 
painters themselves have 
forgotten or taken for 
granted: chiefly, the 
sheer glory. Surely, it is 
no accident that so much 
of the earliest Italian 
painting is given over to angels and 
depictions of heaven, until all the domes 
and cupolas and barrel-roofs in Chris¬ 
tendom have become one glowing 
Baroque cloudland of painterly joy. This 
is not the usual narrative of the 
“Progress of Painting” that one learns in 
Art 101, but I think it sums it up at least 
as well as the triumph of the laws of per¬ 
spective and anatomy. 


Publishers feel a similar impulse to 
unite the two realms, but their efforts at 
matchmaking are usually botched. A 
case in point, a thirty-dollar anthology 
of poems and color plates from Abrams, 
one of the mainstays of art publishing, 
called Dancing in the Wind: Poetry and the 
Art of the British Isles, edited by Charles 
Sullivan, a gentleman with a Ph.D. in 
social psychology who has edited ten 
other “anthologies of literature,” all 
published by Abrams. The book, not 
unnaturally, is dedicated “to Paul Gott¬ 
lieb, my publisher.” It is a run-of-the- 
mill coffee-table book that mashes 
together a lot of old poetic chestnuts 
with an equal quantity of old painterly 
chestnuts: Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
“How Do I Love Thee? Let Me Count 
the Ways,” for example, with Arthur 
Hughes’s April Love, the painterly 
equivalent of a Bette Davis movie. The 
editorial contribution is a brief note fac¬ 
ing the color plate: “Owned for a time 
by William Morris, this romantic paint¬ 
ing includes symbols of eternal life (the 
ivy) as well as love’s transience (the fall¬ 
en rose petals).” 

Another pairing, of a poem by Philip 
Larkin and a portrait by Lucian Freud, 
is glossed: “Freud portrays an interest¬ 
ing face, but he gives no hint of what the 
young man might be thinking.” This is 
a blandness scarcely worth the bother of 
reprimanding. Sliced out of the book 
and pinned to a bulletin board, the 
plates should serve the basic purpose 
that Horace refers to in his often-cited 
lines on the subject: As with paintings, so 
with poetry: Some are best seen close up, oth¬ 
ers from across the room. The across-the- 
room gestalt conveyed by a reduced 
image on glossy paper is all you can 
hope for in even the best art book, so it 
is easy to ignore the editorial piffle. Sul¬ 
livan’s selections are commendably ec¬ 
lectic within the range of all that is curi¬ 
ous, agreeable, and well behaved. But it 
does not in any single instance address 
the question of what poetry and paint¬ 
ing may have in common, except insofar 
as they may be about an Irish fellow with 
an interesting face. 

The Getty Museum in Los Angeles 
offers a much better-considered hybrid 
of art book and (if not poetry) a poet’s 
silken prose: Seeing Venice: Bellotto’s 


Painted Words 

Why poets want to paint, and painters want to write 
poetry, by Thomas M. Disch 
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Grand Canal , an essay by Mark Doty, a 
pocket-sized study of a single painted 
view of Venice diced up into a little 
anthology of details, with a complemen¬ 
tary sheaf of reflections on Venice and 
Bellotto’s artistry and life. On the evi¬ 
dence of this jewelbox of semi-precious 
pensees, Doty would be an ideal com¬ 
panion with whom to visit any painting, 
and if he sometimes swells with a James¬ 
ian afflatus, that would seem to be the 
job the Getty paid him to do. 

Still, Doty’s Seeing Venice tells us no 
more about the connection, if any, 
between painting and poetry than that a 
good writer can turn his eloquence to 
the praise and elucidation of good paint¬ 
ings. But even when done in verse, as in 
Auden’s well-known poem “Musee des 
Beaux Arts,” 

About suffering they were never wrong, 

The Old Masters; how well, they understood 
Its human position; how it takes place 
While someone else is eating or opening a win¬ 
dow or just walking dully along, 

such a tribute usually exploits the object 
of its art to draw its own, extraneous 
moral. Breughel’s painting is no better. 



or worse, for Auden’s 
adducing his moral, 
which in fact is only a 
half-truth at best: If the 
Old Masters are never 
wrong about suffering, 
and that suffering takes 
place before a largely 
indifferent audience, then 
what of all those pietas 
and crucifixions that insist 
on the attention of the 
entire universe? About 
suffering young poets are 
so often wrong. 


t: 


'here is another and 
more customary way 
for a painting and a poem 
to connect, and that is 
when the poet is allowed 
the first move, and the 
painter then illustrates, 
elaborates, or ornaments 
the poem. This process 
has yielded Gustave 
Dore’s and Robert Rau¬ 
schenberg’s Dantes, as 
well as mountains of the 
kind of kitsch that has made “illustra¬ 
tion” a pejorative. A classic sample of the 
latter appeared in 1996 as The Oxford 
Treasury of Classic Poems, assembled by 
Michael Harrison and Christopher Stu¬ 
art-Clark, who attached the wan water- 
colors of some ten pedestrian children’s 
book illustrators to poems in a mix that 
should inoculate young readers against 
poetry for the rest of their lives. 

Even artists and poets of attested 
competence can fail to play viable duets 
together, usually through simple lazi¬ 
ness or lack of a compelling motive. 
Frank O’Hara “collaborated” with some 
of the best of the abstract expressionists, 
but often that meant no more than his 
scrawling a few words on fine paper and 
the artists’ daubing on some of their 
own ink around the “poem” they’d been 
given as a launch pad. One suspects that 
the artists were doing him a favor, their 
daubs having so much greater cash val¬ 
ue than a poet’s words. 

The other three founding members 
of the New York School of Poetry also 
had friends and collaborators among the 
best artists of the era. James Schuyler 


was virtually adopted by Fairfield 
Porter, and his visage is found in many 
Porter paintings. Perhaps no other poet 
of the same stature has sat so often and 
with such happy results. Kenneth Koch 
ventured on collaborations with both 
Larry Rivers and Alex Katz, who 
responded to the challenge with a wit 
and a whimsy to equal the poet’s, but 
there is also a whiff of arm-wrestling to 
their projects, an undercurrent of “Any¬ 
thing you can do, I can do better.” 

Looming behind the painterly pro¬ 
clivities of the New York School poets is 
the ghost of the poet whose association 
with painters was to become the stuff of 
legend, Gertrude Stein. Stein did not 
collaborate with painters, but she did 
commission her portrait from Picasso 
and squeezed a masterpiece from him. 
No poet has ever owned such a quantity 
of famous art. But she also tried, in vari¬ 
ous ways, to accomplish in poetry what 
the Modernist painters of France were 
doing in oils—not just in the disjunctive 
disassemblies of Tender Buttons and the 
portraits of Picasso and Matisse, but also 
in the faux-naive artlessness of Melanc- 
tha (think of Picasso’s appropriations of 
primitive African sculpture) and The 
Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas. In the 
latter, immediately popular work, she 
prefigured the “hard-boiled,” minimal¬ 
ist style that would soon dominate 
American writing. More than any other 
writer she engineered the regime change 
from the regnant rotundities of the 
Jamesian style to a plainness approxi¬ 
mating the “clinical” look of analytic 
cubism. 

T his was the “Red Wheelbarrow” 
aspect of her art, an as-yet-uncon- 
centrated version of William Carlos 
Williams’s famous little poem—or 
rather, manifesto—that begins: so much 
depends / upon / a red wheel / barrow. How 
much, in fact, does depend upon a red 
wheelbarrow glazed with rain water? Is 
it enough to point one’s finger and say, 
“There, beside those white chickens,” 
and one has a poem, or a painting? To 
judge by the practice of both painters 
and poets in the twentieth century, the 
answer would seem to be a qualified yes, 
the qualification being that radical mini¬ 
malism seems a more viable tactic for 
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painters than for poets. Red wheelbar¬ 
rows and white chickens have sufficed 
for representational artists from Matisse 
to Diebenkorn, but words seem to need 
to point to more than paint does. Wit¬ 
ness the fizzle of the barebones extremes 
of Aram Saroyan (who would abandon 
his one-word “poems” of the 1970s with 
an embarrassed shrug) and the Lan¬ 
guage poets. By and large it has been 
“visual artists” like Jenny Holzer and 
Ed Ruscha who have taken up the task 
of emptying art’s red wheelbarrow of all 
superfluous meaning except the simple 
imperative of the aesthetic id, “Be 
Mine!” And the world has pretty much 
agreed: It’s theirs. 

I magination is the y-axis on the graph 
of modernist art—but its x-axis is 
art’s service as a mirror. Pablo Picasso 
painted a famous painting of a man with 
a blue guitar, and Wallace Stevens subse¬ 
quently wrote a famous poem that 
declares. Things as they are / Are changed 
upon the blue guitar. What exactly that 
blue guitar is, and what its Orphic tunes 
can do, shifts from stanza to stanza of 
Stevens’s poem, but we have the 
author’s own assurance that his ever- 
shifting blue guitar has to do with “the 
incessant conjunctions between things 
as they are and things imagined.” 

Or ... whatever. For in the Protean 
flow of the imagination, in its flashes 
and flickerings, whatever we can think 
of has its turn in the continuum of eter¬ 
nity’s infinite slideshow. The skin of 
water on Hockney’s pools, the blasts of 
yellow and swoons of lavender across 
Monet’s lilypond at Giverny, the sump¬ 
tuous roses and ochres soaking into 
Frankenthaler’s linens; yes, then there’s 
Turner, Whistler, and anyone else who 
ever visited Venice; Klee in Tunisia, 
Gauguin in Tahiti. 

On the other side of the mirror, work¬ 
ing with the other side of the brain but 
swept along in the same flow, we can 
hear in poetry the chattering of John 
Ashbery, the ever-expatiating drone of 
Emily Dickinson, the throngs of mute 
inglorious teenagers in their sullen bed¬ 
rooms, strumming their own blue gui¬ 
tars. All that is formless, amorphous, 
cloudlike, and exalted: The vivid, florid, 
turgid sky, / The drenching thunder rolling 


by, / The morning deluged still by night, / 
The clouds tumultuously bright, as Wallace 
Stevens put it in “The Man with the 
Blue Guitar.” 

T he poet who has most capably per¬ 
formed the duties Stevens set was 
A.R. Ammons, who was as ready as 
J.M.W. Turner to take on the ocean and 
the sky, which he has done in match 
after match. Not coincidentally he is 
also the most capable and ambitious 
painter among contemporary poets. 
(Happily, thanks to computer graphics 
and the Internet, his work can be viewed 
in digital simulation at the website of his 
gallery, Saltimbanque.com .) As a painter, 
Ammons must be ranked above ama¬ 
teur, but even his best work is not of 
museum caliber. 

The work available for purchase (at 
modest middle-hundred prices) is 
chiefly watercolors deriving from color- 
field and minimalist painters of the 
1960s and 1970s, his own mid-career 
years as a poet. They show Ammons 
confronting a Nature as abstract as that 
which he apostrophizes in such grand- 
meditation poems as “Corson’s Inlet,” a 
nature of torsions and boundaries and 
equilibriums more than of trees and 
wheelbarrows and white chickens. What 
his paintings mostly lack is the easy 
Whitmanian camaraderie of the poems, 
the punny playfulness and quicksilver 
wordplay, the sort of thing that Klee 
accomplishes in painting so gracefully 
without ever losing hold of “the larger 
picture.” As a painter Ammons has the 
stiff good manners of a student pianist 
whose eyes never leave the score. 

Even with that reservation, Ammons 
has a better batting average as a painter 
than his nearest American rival as poet- 
painter, e.e. cummings. (You can judge 
for yourself by visiting www.eecum- 
mingsart.com.) Cummings has all the 
qualities one admires and envies in an 
enthusiastic amateur: brio and a willing¬ 
ness to imitate anyone at least once. His 
portraits and landscapes can be agree¬ 
able and expressive, but they rarely con¬ 
vey the aesthetic jolt that compels a sec¬ 
ond look. They have the earmarks of a 
familiar kind of failed art, a bohemian 
garishness that would like to be account¬ 
ed bold. And they have the unfortunate 



effect of making one wonder whether 
his poetry is quite up to par. 

Unfair as it may be, it is hard to resist 
using the one art as a litmus test for the 
other. Who can keep from sensing a taw¬ 
driness and fustian in Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s poetry after a survey of his 
mawkish and religiose paintings? Who 
is not inclined to pay closer attention to 
Blake’s prophetic books after seeing his 
engravings? Sometimes only a single 
painting or sketch can do the trick. I 
remember visiting the lately bereaved 
widow of John Berryman in Minneapo¬ 
lis in 1973. On the wall of the entrance 
hall was a large drawing of a tangle of 
woodland plants seen close up. At a 
glance it seemed as good as any of Ben 
Shahn’s illustrations for Homage to Mis¬ 
tress Bradstreet. My esteem rose quite as 
though I’d seen a bronze statue of Berry¬ 
man in the park. 
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A.R. Ammons’s Composition #37 

I can think of few instances of the 
converse possibility: painters who have 
shown a gift for poetry. Whistler pro¬ 
duced a book of epigrams, and other 
artists have collected their obiter dicta of 
varying degrees of pith and vinegar. 
Cellini wrote a classic autobiography, 
and Michelangelo did, indeed, write 
poetry that has stood the test of time. 
But more recently? Well, there is the 
American modernist painter Marsden 
Hartley (1877-1943), who did manage to 
have eight poems of his own squeezed 
into the same volume of the Library of 
America’s anthology of American Poet¬ 
ry that includes the work of William 
Carlos Williams and Wallace Stevens. 
But though I am easily cowed by an 
imprint so august, I cannot for the life of 
me believe Hartley’s poems have been 
included for sheer merit. It was the 
paintings that got him through the door. 
Genius has its perks. 

I n any case, most part-time painters 
paint for the fun of it—fun, in the 
sense that the pleasure principle is in 
charge. This is borne out by the kinds of 
poets who seem most disposed to amuse 


themselves with other 
Muses. Their poetry 
and canvases may run 
the gamut of styles and 
schools, but they all 
tend to be prodigal and 
brimful. D.H. Law¬ 
rence was an excellent 
self-taught painter with 
an instant grasp of 
modernism’s primary 
lesson with respect to 
painting, “Anyone can 
do this.” He is also a 
hit-or-miss, slap-dash 
poet who accumulated 
a hefty Collected Poems 
in his moments be¬ 
tween novels. 

Perhaps a large per¬ 
centage of all writers 
are visual artists, and 
we just never hear 
about it. But when I’ve 
asked various poets 
and novelists outright, 
their usual reply is an 
embarrassed demur, 
and when a pencil is put in their reluc¬ 
tant fingers the result is a stick figure so 
crude one suspects their klutziness is 
deliberate, a way of defending their frag¬ 
ile self-esteem. 

A writer who screws his courage to 
the sticking place and lets the left hemi¬ 
sphere of his brain take charge is often 
rewarded with seance-like results. James 
Thurber’s cartooning is the locus classi- 
cus. Cartooning, indeed, has been the 
traditional side entrance to the realm of 
art for those who are intimidated by the 
stairs and pillars in front. 

In the recent past, when newspaper 
comic strips and comic books were a 
part of daily life, most kids went 
through a phase of do-it-yourself car¬ 
tooning. The last, juicy fruit of that era 
ripened in the 1960s, when “under¬ 
ground” comics appeared on the scene 
with their amalgam of pop art and art¬ 
less raunch. 

High on the topmost branch of that 
heritage grew Dave Morice’s Poetry 
Comics. It appeared originally in the 
1970s as a mimeo magazine, as well as in 
the pages of the more unbuttoned little 
magazines. Assembled in a hardcover 


anthology from Simon and Schuster in 
1982, it has more recently been recol¬ 
lected in a paperback from Teachers & 
Writers Collaborative. In Poetry Comics, 
Morice has joined the small but select 
company of cartoonists—Crumb, 
Spiegelman—whose work transcends its 
low-brow origins to become, if not high 
art, then at least art on a par with Saul 
Steinberg or the funkier pop artists. 
There is, indeed, a direct line of descent 
from the poets and painters of the New 
York School (Koch, O’Hara, Katz, 
Rivers), through its St. Mark’s Church- 
centered second generation (Berrigan, 
Padgett, Brainerd), and down to a third 
generation sprinkled in Iowa City and 
other writerly enclaves, of which Dave 
Morice is the epitome in his easy confla¬ 
tion of high and low, east and west, au 
courant and aw-shucks. 

For example, there’s Morice’s treat¬ 
ment of Browning’s “Fra Lippo Lippi” 
as the dialogue of two stick-figure mice, 
Lippo and Lisa, in which Browning’s 
language vies with Morice’s drawing as 
to which is more elegantly faux. Or 
there’s “The Adventures of Whitman,” 
in which the great gray poet’s ego 
morphs into a superman, whose speech 
balloon declares (in the words of Leaves 
of Grass), From Paumanok starting I fly like 
a bird, speeding through space, speeding 
through heaven and the stars. Read in a 
less-than-reverent frame of mind. Whit¬ 
man’s effusions can come across as a 
series of Bonk! Boing! pratfalls. 

S uch appropriations are said to be the 
hallmark of postmodernism, and 
looking at Morice’s treatment of one or 
another familiar quotation from the 
realms of gold, one understands why 
there have to be copyright laws. If there 
were not, then every windbag in that 
realm would be skewered like Polonius. 
What Morice has learned from Picasso 
(and Thurber and Crumb and Disney) 
is how to read old poems with an inno¬ 
cent, lateral vision that seems to make 
them new. 

About painting—about writing 
poems for that matter—Morice has the 
right attitude. It’s nothing to be fussed 
about. We all do it in our dreams, don’t 
we? The trick lies in remembering how 
when we’re awake. ♦ 
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‘“You did it,’she said. 7 did not,’he replied. ‘Did so,’she insisted. ‘Did not,’ 
he demurred. ‘Did so,’she countered. ‘Did not,’he refuted. ‘Did so,’she 
charged. ‘Did not,’he objected. ‘Didso,’she accused. ‘Did not,’he denied. 
‘Did so, ’ she disputed. ‘Did not, ’ he argued. ” 


Amusing Guy 

n Beneath the Axis of Evil: 

, One Man’s Journey into the 
Horrors of War by Neal 
Pollack (So New Media, 64 
" ^ ^ pp. $10). This winter, the 
more radical of the two Seattle-based 
alternative weeklies, the Stranger, took 
to running long essays about war in 
Iraq. Various lefty voices have sound¬ 
ed off in its pages, including Christo¬ 
pher Hitchens (pro-war) and Sherman 
Alexie (antiwar). 

Stranger editor Dan Savage asked 
Neal Pollack, the self-designated 
“Greatest Living American Writer,” to 
speak up for the apathy faction by 
penning a piece entitled “Who 
Cares?” Pollack initially refused on 
the grounds that “I do care, and I’d be 
an idiot if I didn’t.” How could read¬ 
ers “really want to hear what I think?” 

But as he considered the question, 
he began to wonder whether readers 
want to hear what any writer thinks 
about the war. Thus began what 
became last month a widely noticed, 
three-thousand-word rant that told 
writers on both sides to “shut the hell 


up!” Part of the fallout of September 
11, Pollack declared, “has been an 
explosion of absolutely terrible writ¬ 
ing.” Andrew Sullivan, Peggy Noo¬ 
nan, Bill Maher, Poets Against War, 
and Hendrik Hertzberg were among 
those on the receiving end of a series 
of vicious literary smackdowns. 

In an otherwise unsparing essay, 
however. Pollack somewhat contradic¬ 
torily carved out an exception for the 
writing immediately following Sep¬ 
tember 11. “Even at its worst,” he 
explained, “it was somehow cathartic 
and sweet, even necessary.” “Cathar¬ 
tic,” “sweet,” and “necessary” are not 
adjectives one would use to character¬ 
ize Pollack’s latest collection, Beneath 
the Axis of Evil: One Man’s Journey into 
the Horrors of War. 

Unfortunately, even “funny”—Pol¬ 
lack’s trademark—may not be com¬ 
pletely appropriate. “Mildly amusing” 
seems closer to the mark. The book 
stitches together several pieces (most 
written for the New York Press ) into a 
disjointed narrative. The hero is “Neal 
Pollack,” a courageous American ad¬ 
venture writer (“with a chest made of 
brick”), alterego of plain vanilla Neal 
Pollack. Beneath the Axis of Evil begins 


on September 11 in New York and 
ends in October 2002 in Iraq, where 
the hero slips starving children $20 
bills and tells them to prepare for 
sweet death rained down from above. 
In between, “Pollack” travels to such 
exotic locales as Afghanistan, Israel, 
and Wisconsin, having sex along the 
way with many famous women and 
interviewing Osama bin Laden, Sad¬ 
dam Hussein, and Jimmy the Jihad 
Chicken. 

In certain circles. Pollack is famous 
for his riffs on pop culture, and the 
madcap adventures of his alter ego are 
used to mock figures in the news: 
gullible Western liberals, crazy Islamic 
militants, paranoid government 
bureaucrats, as well as people con¬ 
vinced that fascism has descended on 
America. “Pollack” escapes death sev¬ 
eral times because the Islamofascists 
recognize him as the author of The 
Secret Pleasures of Fundamentalism and 
America is Evil and Wrong, as well as 
numerous articles in Details and 
Harper’s. The American government 
twice detains him for having danger¬ 
ous views. But nothing proves effec¬ 
tive in breaking his spirit, except lock¬ 
ing him in a prison cell with Susan 
Sontag, “or the thing that used to be 
Susan Sontag.” As she “moved toward 
me, tongue extended, I raced for the 
door and banged on it frantically. ‘Ter¬ 
rorists are cowards!’ I shouted. 
‘George W. Bush is a man trans¬ 
formed! Irony is dead! Oh please let 
me out!”’ 

Funny as this is, much of the 
humor feels forced and, what’s worse, 
tired. Jeff Koyen, new editor at the 
New York Press, recently wrote that 
“Pollack may have had his day—I 
think it was a Wednesday, sometime 
back in 1999—but if that boy doesn’t 
diversify but quick, he’ll be a footnote 
in no time.” Pollack has found some 
recent notoriety for his Stranger essay 
on babbling writers. But he needs to 
grow and find an adult topic before he 
tries another book. 

—Jeremy Lott 
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“Network news anchors tackle war coverage.” 


—News item 


jParody 



The Today Show 

Transcript 
April 1,2003 

^Tdo^ 

even an F-30 or two? 

and the ®p of my head because I can't |e, the sunblock through my ha.r stubble. 

apart ^ a^a^nhe k * n ^^wianl?’Sfejus?hacl 1 retiredAit^Forc^Adrnird^IlXby l McFaulf 
and he saXeCre totally unprepared for the Iraqi RPMs and then ack-ack. .. 

LAUER: Gesundheit, Katie. Yes, there’s a lot of talk here in Quitter about the M-1/A- 1 
Bradley Fighting Apache Vehicle . .. 

COURIC- You mean we have a vehicle named after a steak sauce? 
seems insensitive to Native Americans . .. 

COURIC- Isn’t that one of the reasons the Iraqi people hate us because we’re insensitive to 
Sir culture? I mean, I’ve heard that 80 percent ot Iraqis are Sunni Muslims, which 
form of sun worship, but the ruling elite are mostly Shiitake ... 

i ai IFR- Fxactlv Katie like the mushrooms. But like I was saying, one ot the big surprises 
for the kjfl. military' is the ease with whtch the lraqts have been able to take us out wtth 

friendly fire and Triple As. 

COURIC: Triple As? 

LAUER: Yes, you see, as one military briefer told me m private, they sneak up disguised as 
tow trucks, and they’re so close we can’t use our cloaking devices . . . 

COURIC: Thank you. That was Matt Lauer in Dooha, Cuttairr. 

LAUER: No, it’s Doha, Gutter. 

COURIC: Doodah? 

LAUER: Doah. I mean Doha . . . 

COURIC: And well be right back with National Geographtc’s Peter Arnett and his favonte 
recipes using low-fat hummus. Stay with us. 
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